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Foreword 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MIGRANT is modern only in the 
sense that it is currently urgent. The migration of people 
from community to community seeking new employment or ha- 
bitually following seasonal employments has long been an accepted 
phenomenon in industrial society. There are two large groups 
of migrants in America today, the agricultural migrants who 
follow the crops, and the industrial migrants who come to the 
city seeking new opportunities. The limitations and scope of 
this bulletin exclude a consideration of the agricultural migrant. 
It also excludes a consideration of the immigrant who has been 
a contributing force in our population growth. The chief con- 
cern of this bulletin is with that large aggregation of internal 
migrants who leave their communities for urban centers in search 
of work and other opportunities. Although settlers by intent, 
they yet have not succeeded in gaining a foothold in the new 
location. 

Among the many problems that face schools in the urban com- 
munity, few are more important than that of providing suitable 
learning and training opportunities for the new resident citizens. 
They especially need training and retraining in order to help them 
make the necessary vocational and community adjustments. They 
need education for good citizenship, use of leisure time, successful 
family living, and community relationships. All of the problems 
related to the educational needs of the migrant and his family are 
challenges to the educational system at all levels. 

The number of studies and reports on the adult migrant in the 
urban setting is increasing. However, most of them deal with the 
sociological rather than educational aspects of his situation. 
There is some evidence that schools in a number of our larger 
cities are beginning to study the problems involved in this new 
phenomenon and to develop programs to meet them. 

In response to an increasing interest in the educational prob- 
lems of the adult migrant, the Office of Education has made this 
study, the first of a series, on one significant aspect of the problem- 
education of the adult migrant. 


v 


This bulletin should be useful in helping to alert State Depart- 
ments of Education, other professionals, and laymen to the edu- 
cational needs of thi^ increasingly large group in our population. 

J. Dan Hull, e. Glenn Featherston, 

Director, Instruction, Assistant Commissioner, 

Organization and Services Division of State and Local 
Branch School Systtms. 
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Introduction 


A MERICANS have always believed in education. Today, adult 
** Americans not only believe in education for their children but 
in increasing numbers are coming to demand education for them- 
selves. No longer is learning a thing apart from life. Adult 
education has brought learning closer to the realities of daily liv- 
ing and has given substance to the 20th century idea that edu- 
cation is a lifelong process. Moderii man, through knowledge 
and understanding acquired by continuous education, can control 
much of his personal and social destiny. 

The concept of lifelong learning has special application to the 
migration of workers who move from community to community 
seeking new employment and residences. The forces which sepa- 
rate workers from their original home communities and urge them 
to search for occupational adjustments elsewhere are potent and 
far-reaching in influence. In the first place, among economic 
forces are the shifts in industry, technological changes, business 
failures, and the availability of educational opportunities. In the 
second place, migration is to be explained by psychological forces. 
The desires for security and new experience are fundamental 
needs of every individual. The industrial changes of the last dec- 
ade have frequently lessened the worker’^ feeling of security in 
employment in the home community, and intensified his desire to 
look for more favorable conditions and greater security elsewhere. 
In the third place, social changes of the period have added a 
powerful stimulus to migration. 

The people of the United States are traditionally mobile. The 
resultant distribution of the population has signal influence on 
many of the Nation's basic programs, such as those concerned 
with education, land use, public health, public and private employ- 
ment, and social welfare services. 

Migration of people from rural communities to urban centers is 
one of the fastest growing problems in city and metropolitan edu- 
cation today. Also a growing related problem is inter-urban mi- 
gration or migration within the geographic boundaries of a par- 
ticular city. Migrants generally become the nonsettled elements 
in the community. Within the old “core” of the city lies its worn 
out, blighted, and dilapidated neighborhoods. Wave after wave of 
1 41 tA ~ 1J there. It is in these areas that 
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many American cities are undertaking programs of redevelop- 
ment, relocation, rehabilitation, and conservation which involve 
educational methods and techniques. 

One of the important consequences of this community redevelop- j 
ment (apart from the removal of blighted areas) is the necessity 
for educators to study the whole problem of education not only 
for children in the changing communities, but also for the adults. 

The immediate questions facing the community most certainly 
have to be answered by adults. They must decide what kind of 
education and training will be provided for adults and children. 

Urbanization has generally been associated with increasing 
provisions for all kinds of education. The city or metropolitan 
community is dependent upon institutionalized education, and 
the greater the degree of urbanization, the broader must be 
the scope and content of the educational curricula. In the simple, 
early rural society, the individual learned from his elders, mainly 1 
through imitation, most of the fundamental skills which were nec- 
essary for him to exist. But modern, urban society is so complex 
and there is so much to be learned that the transmission of the ’ 
cultural heritage can only be adequately carried out through for- I 
mal and informal facilities established primarily for this purpose. 

Migration has been an essential part of American life and a 
contributing factor to the urbanization of our cities. The pages 
of our history are filled with the record of the movement of people 
away from a lesser toward a greater opportunity and the search 
for security and happiness in some more favorable environment. 

What are some of the educational problems and issues involved 
in migration ? This bulletin identifies the more pressing of them ■ 
without presuming to suggest final solutions. The report con- 
stitutes an “approach” to the subject under discussion, not an ex- 
haustive analysis of it. Some of the threads which lead ftom the 
new resident in the urban community back to the sources and 
causes of migration and forward to the educational needs and re- 1 
quirements have been identified. Suggested guides to further 
analysis and study have been included. 

National, State, and local workers, educators, leaders in lay 
and professional organizations, and parents should find the 
■ report valuable in planning, appraising, and improving educa- 
tional programs for the adult migrants who are crowding into our 
urban centers at an accelerating rate. 

Ambrose Caliver, 
Assistant to the Commissioner and Chief, 

• Adult Education Section. 
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CHAPTER I 

Populations on the Move 


I N RECENT YEARS, educators have turned their attention in- 
creasingly toward population trends and the educational prob- 
lems arising therefrom. The educational administrator is espe- 
cially concerned with population growth and movement since any 
demographic changes, whether in the city or country, inevitably 
affect the educational institutions of the areas. Already the edu- 
cational consequences of population growth and movement are 
quite apparent in the inadequate number of schoolrooms and other 
facilities throughout the Nation. The future pattern and growth 
in urban life will doubtless affect educational planning even more 
profoundly. 

A historical view of American society since World War I shows 
changing patterns in the rising tempo of population, urbanization, 
technology, economic conditions, international relations, an#" edu- 
cational development. This has been the era of greatest expan- 
sion and innovation in adult education. 

As urban communities expand, new problems which did not 
exist at the turn-of-the-century are created. The mobility of the 
American people creates new communities overnight in some 
areas and drains from others potential leaders which they need so 
desperately. It has been predicted that within a few years, the 
majority of Americans will be living in one of 15 great, sprawling 
supercities which are urban regions involving not only cities but 
their suburbs and neighboring towns. * 1 


Impact on Education 

This vast concentration of population in the urbaii and suburban 
areas of our cities has created educational problems far beyond 
the, existing ability of most educational units to handle. The 


* Tram rt, Christopher. America’* Sapar-Ctttw. Harper** Ifaparim Auaust INS. 
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2 EDUCATION OP THE ADULT MIGRANT 

areas are faced with decisions for making wise land use for school 
facilities, and in developing a sound tax structure to support the 
needed educational programs and services. 

Our growing urban civilization is characterized by rapid tech- 
nological change and complex community institutions and services 
which create need for particular knowledges, skills, and under- 
standing on the part of those who make up the urban society. 
Since adult migrants and their families add to the growth, size, 
and complexity of our cities, their needs in turn have their impact 
upon the educational patterns and facilities in schools for children 
as well as youth and adult programs. 

The unique task of adult education is to help old residents and 
newcomers in the city understand the basis of order and security 
in a world of rapid change. It should assist them in constructing 
realistic goals, discovering the community resources available to 
them, and in solving their problems with a minimum of difficulty. 

From the various research studies which have been made, it is 
known the education of migrants will be less than that of urban 
adults of the same age.* Generally, the adult migrant will mani- 
fest all of the inadequacies of too little formal education. There- 
fore, ways must be found' to convince such adults of their need for 
education. It is safe to conclude that the most of the migrant's 
education through the schools has been serving the rather minimal 
needs for the 3-R’s in a family-centered, low-productivity economy. 

The newcomers to the city consist of heterogeneous groups. They 
are made up of various age levels. There are varying proportions 
of males and females, and of single, married, divorced, and wid- 
owed persons. Each of these classes/ in turn, consists of persons 
of more or less intellectual endowment and educational^ achieve- 
ment at various stages of the educational ladder. 

The migrant in this study has been defined as the person who 
changes residence. This is the U. S. Census definition, and the 
term is not to be confused with immigration which is migration 
from outside the geographic boundaries of the United States. 

Another characteristic of the migrant is mobility. This is the 
movement of population geographically or, the movement of a 
person or group up and down the social scale (social mobility). 
Migration always involves mobility, but mobility does not always 
involve migration. 

According t6 definitions adopted for use in the 1960 census, the 
urban population comprises all persons living in (1) places of 
2,600 inhabitants or more incorporated as cities, boroughs, and 

• Johnson, Bm H. M«tfco*>io«ic*l Note on Maaaariii* SoWctkm in Differential Miration. 
SoeUl r* rtf. U, March IMS, p. NMtt. 
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villages, (2) incorporated towns of 2,600 inhabitants or more 
except in New England, New York, and Wisconsin where “towns” 
are simply minor civil divisions of counties, (3) the densely settled 
urban fringe, including both incorporated and unincorporated 
areas, around cities of 60,000 or more, and (4) unincorporated 
places of 2,600 inhabitants or more outside any urban fringe. The 
remaining population is classified as rural. 

As used in this study, a metropolitan area contains at least one 
city of 60,000 inhabitants or more plus the country or contiguous 
counties economically integrated with the central city. This area 
" may be further divided into communities in which people may 
satisfy their primary needs for goods and services, where they 
may have a high degree of common interests, and engage in a large 
number of activities on a community basis. A neighborhood 
differs from a community in the sense that it is smaller and does 
not offer as complete service as does the community. A sense of 
belonging is of course present in neighborhoods. 

It is quite possible that newcomers to urban centers may be 
classified, under certain State and local laws as transients. In 
most places where such an application is made, a transient is de- 
fined as a person who has been in the county or State borders less 
than 12 months. The tramp is defined as a “mobile nonworker.” 
It is apparent that not all migrants to the city fall into the cate- 
gory of persons with low educational achievements. Many mi- 
pants are as well educated or better educated than old residents 
in the city. However, the majority of migrants possess a lower 
level of education. Invariably, the result of migration from areas 
with low levels of education will tend to lower the level of edu- 
cation in the area of destination.* 

Many of the newcomers to the city, experiencing the relative 
freedom of urban life for the first time, do not often possess stable 
patterns of thought and action that characterize the behavior of 
the “older” more stable residents. They find that their old patterns 
of behavior do not succeed in the new environment. Family dis- 
organization is high and problems persist These problems may 
result in juvenile delinquency, broken marriages, and increases 
in the number of families supported mainly by women. These 
conditions pose fundamental questions for the educational author- 
ities who are trying to plan and develop educational programs 
and services for these people. 

Migrants in many urban communities suffer from a type of 
community schizophrenia. They are in demand in the industrial 

* Bnorikoo.'c. Horae*. Moeetionol Meetivitr of Hot Mention. Soefaf for ». U (October 
im ), ». M-tt. 
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sectors of the community where their labor is essential to the 
productive processes which support the economy. In other sec- 
tors, they are regarded as “problems.” This is not a new atti- 
tude. The Greeks called it Xenophobia, “fear of strangers.” 4 
From an educational point of view, the question may be asked — 
what can the school do in helping old and new residents find a 
community of interests that will promote good citizenship in the 
conimunity? 

The East Coast Migrant Conference, meeting in Washington 
during May of 1964, sought to answer this question by proposing 
“that long-range programs be planned to provide adult migrants 
with knowledge about the health, education, and welfare of them- 
selves and their families.”* * This proposal was based upon the 
fundamental belief in the sovereign virtues of education as a 
cardinal item in the American Credo. The concept that education 
is inherently an “open-ended” process which can never be defi- 
nitely completed as long as life lasts is an extension of this phi- 
losophy. Regardless of where one's schooling terminated on the 
educational ladder, there still remains an unused capacity for 
mental, moral, and spiritual growth. The need and capacity for 
education not only remains, but increases as the individual 
matures. 

The development of a comprehensive program* of adult edu- 
cation for migrants requites insight into the needs of this group 
of adults in our society. % requires knowledge of the means of 
satisfying these needs, the energy to translate insight and knowl- 
edge into actual opportunities for creative education, and the 
vision which makes it possible to perceive the overarching idea 
one is trying to serve as clearly as the limited, short-term objective 
of a particular course. Without this insight and understanding, 
the development of a program becomes a mechanistic determi- 
nation of details which may fall short of the desired goals. 


Role of Migration in Hit Building of America 

4 

Migration has been an essential part of American life sinee the 
beginning of the Nation, a lure for the adventurers, an oppor- 
tunity for the ambitious, and a challenge to the daring. 

Successive waves of colonial immigration, coupled with a nat- 
ural increase in the settled population, soon began to exert a 

* Senior, Clarence. Implication of Pop u l a ti on Ro d iotrft uHen N«w York: National 
of Intartroap Relations O H risk . Nor. SO. Hit, p. (. 

* Report of the Root Mirror* Couforomoo. Washington: U. 8. Department of HrWtk 
Meeatfoa. amt Welfare. September ISM, p. IS. 
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pressure which forced the frontier westward. The Beards have 
painted a' graphic picture of this westward surge of pioneers 
which went on unabated well into the 19th century : 

The rolling tide of migration that swept across the mountains and 
down the valleys, spreading out through the forests and over the prairies, 
advanced in successive waves. In the vanguard was the man with the 
rifle, grim, silent, and fearless. . .* 

Migration was accelerated by the need for manpower to build 
the railroads which were pushed across the plains and mountains 
of the West The rapid exploitation of mineral and coal deposits 
and, the expansion of the lumbering, livestock industries of the 
Plains and Plateau States also called for thousands of migrant 
workers. The rise of industrial centers in the Great Lakes region 
encouraged the migration of many others. 

The feverish activities of almost all of these operations put a 
new premium on knowledge and skill. It was during this period 
that America developed many of the adult education forms, such 
as the Chautauqua, correspondence courses, agricultural extension, 
and workers’ education. 


Present Trends 

The increasing growth of our cities, one of the most significant 
phenomena of the twentieth century, has multiplied and intensified 
the need for education at all levels. This is particularly true in 
the area of adult education because the majority of the people who 
migrate are in the young adult group. 

The high proportion of changes of residence among young peo- 
ple can be explained in considerable part by changes in living 
arrangements that result from marriage and the search for new 
job opportunities. In the young adult group there is little differ- 
ence between the proportion of males and females who change their 
residence. 

Although there is considerable variation in mobility rates 
among the various age groups, movement takes place at all levels 
of the population. The peak mobility rate, in 1967, came at 22 to 
24 years. 

Approximately one out of every five persons 1 year old and over 
in the continental United States changed his place of residence 
between March 1967 and March 1968. As in other years, the 

A. ud M&ry B. Tht RUt of CMHtmtiin. N.w York: Thm 

Onwmt. mi, p. I 1 M 1 I, 
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majority of the 33 million persons who moved in 1957-68, 22 
million, or 67 percent, moved within the same county and 11 mil- 
lion, or 33 percent, moved from one county to another. The latter 
$roup of persons was about equally divided between those who 
moved within the same State and those who moved between 
States. 1 

Nonwhites, as usual in recent years, were more mobile than 
whites. One-fourth of the nonwhites compared with one-fifth of 
the whites moved during the period of March 1957 and March 
1968. Nonwhites, however, differed from the whites in regard 
to distance moved, the nonwhites generally having moved shorter 
distances. Nonwhites on rural farms have had a consistently 
higher level of local mobility during the past several years. 

Women in 1957-68 tended to be slightly less mobile than men. 
Men and women tend to have about the same rate of local move- 
ment, but men have tended to have a higher migration rate. 
Mobility rates were higher at the young adult ages and tended to 
decline with advancing years. 

The census data of March 1968 revealed no consistent relation- 
ship between participation of men in the labor force and mobility 
by age. In general, the search for work on the part of young 

adults and the unemployed may sdrve to explain their relatively 
high mobility. 

Statistics on the mobility of the population indicate that an in- 
creasing number of Americans are moving each year. The data 
given below show this trend:* 


DmU 

1952-63 

1963- 64 

1964- 66 
1966-66 
1957-68 



mowinm within tin UnUmd SUUt 

30.786.000 

29.027.000 

31.492.000 

33.098.000 

33.263.000 


A breakdown of these figures indicates that an average of i0 
million Americans moved from one county to another during each 
of the years mentioned. During this 4-year period more than 5 
million Americans moved from one State to another yearly. 

From April 1963, to March 1956, an average of 2,274,000 Amer- 
icans per year moved from one region of the United States to 
another— the two largest migratory streams being from the 
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South to the North Central States and from the South to the 
West.* 

Five of the largest metropolitan areas of the United States: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Detroit, con- 
tained more than one-half of the total metropolitan population and 
almost one-fifth of the population of the Nation. It is estimated 
that by 1976, 70 percent of tlje nation's total population will live 
in metropolitan areas. 10 

The 1960 Census established, for statistical purposes, 168 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas. Figure 1 shows the geographic location 
and outline of these areas as of 1967, the latest year for which 
chart information was available. A recent survey report by the 
Bureau of the Census indicated that two-thirds of the increase in 
the civilian population of the United States between April 1960 
and April 1969 was accounted for by the same 168 standard 
metropolitan statistical areas as determined for the 1960 census. 
The metropolitan population of 99.9 million was 16.1 million, or 
1 9-2percent, greater than the 1950 level of 83.8 million. The 8.0 
million rise in the population outside the established standard 
metropolitan statistical areas was 12.1 percent of the 1950 total 
of 66.8 million. 11 

Many areas of the United States experienced continuing wide- 
spread redistribution of the population between 1960 and 1960, 
with the States in the West growing most rapidly and the North- 
eastern States growing most slowly. This was reflected in a 
recent report issued by the Bureau of the Census, showing the 
percent change, from 1950 to 1960, in the total population of the 
States. Figure 2 shows these changes which resulted chiefly from 
the movement of workers and their families within the labor 
force. The majority of the persons who moved were skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled workers mainly from the Southern 
Appalachian Region, the rural South, the cut-over region of the 
Northwest, and Puerto Rico. The movers also included ajairly 
large number of professional workers who moved in search of 
better job opportunities and other workers who, because of the 
nature of their skills, shifted from one industrial job to another. 


I*. **P*rU. *. CkopUr Pop*U«on 

MobiUtp: 8 UU 0 oni 8 UU Economic Arooo. 1W4. UbU, t. , 9 , mnd 11. Wwhh^to. , U S. 
Government Printing Oftec, U. 8. Department el Centum. 
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Preliminary data for I960 Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, ftoreou of the Census 

Figure 2. 
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Adult Educotion Implications 

Population growth and mobility, caused by ease of transporta- 
tion and by sociological and technological change, have brought 
American cities to the place where many old and new residents 
need adult education to make living successful. Controls which 
were effective in the small settled farm community no longer 
suffice in the mobilg, anonymous community of the city. To this 
fact may be traced many of the conditions, such as family dis- 
organization, unemployment, crime, and personal maladjustments, 
whose solutions require systematic adult education and training. 

There are many educational implications growing out of popula- 
tion expansion, mobility, and redistribution. The first major 
implication is that many adult migrants are undereducated and 
therefore need formal and informal educational opportunities. 
They need to be able to read and follow directions, to read with 
comprehension the material which contains the information re- 
quired to meet their obligations or the knowledge to give them 
please and enlightment. Other communication skills that are 
needed include the ability to listen with understanding and 
without bias to what one hears, to write and speak simply and 
clearly and to observe with accuracy, and to recognize differences 
in meaning growing out of differences in backgrounds. 

Adujt migrants have other needs growing out of their situations 
in new communities. Some of these needs pertain to the ability 
and willingness of old and new residents to adjust to change in 
a changing society, and to modify their framework of values. 

Many of the problems involving old and new residents grow out 
of misunderstandings concerning employment opportunities, hous- 
ing, recreation, education, and intergroup and community rela- 
tions. 

Adult migrants need citizenship education. Their participation 
in the responsibilities of citizenship need to be facilitated and en- 
couraged. The involvement of people in the improvement of their 
communities, understanding and participation in politics, and 
effectiveness in organizational memberships are factors which are 
vital in a democracy. 

At the heart of the fundamental education process is the need 
to provide opportunities for personal growth and development. 
Little is accomplished in the change of residence from one place 
to another unless people grasp the opportunities to improve them- 
selves. Those who work in the field of adult education should be 
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as responsible- for helping adult migrants to want this kind of 
education as they are for providing it. 

The‘ large-scale movement of people affects all phases of life both 
in the areas from which and into which they have moved. The 
fact that this movement is of great concern to all persons engaged 
in education and social services outlines a trend of growing sig- 
nificance. 


t* 


CHAPTER II 


The Responsibility and Challenge 
of Education 

‘ THE EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS of the growth and 
m bihty of our population suggest areas and levels of respon- 
sibility and participation. Migrants enter into the social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of the communities in which they plan to 
spend their mature years. They carry with them their knowledge, 
their occupational competence or lack of it, and their ability or 
inability to participate wisely in the determination of social policy. 

Idenfifyi>| Educational Needs 

No single agency or organization in the community should be 
responsible for identifying the total educational needs of 'the 
migrants. Among the families of migrants there are many kinds 
nd 1 f educational need. In our society, education is the 
function of the State and powers exercised in the local community 
are delegated by the States to the locality. However, there is a 
tradition and practice in our society for private and voluntary 
organizations to officially or unoffically accept a share of this 
responsibility. This is particularly true in the area of adult 
education where for a long time the majority of opportunities have 
been provided by private and voluntary agencies outside of public 
school channels. Although school authorities should have the pri- 
mary responsibility for identifying the education needs of mi- 
grants, other agencies in the community can assist the school in 
determining requirements and in setting up the kind of program 
designed to provide effective solutions. 

Collecting -Dota 

The school should be the focal point for collecting educational 
data concerning the migrant. Pfata collection should be on a 
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continuing basis and all data should be classified and used care- 
fully^ This is not only important in helping to identify areas of 
need 1?ut is greatly needed in program planning and implementa- 
tion. v 

Thi$ data should include statistics concerning the number, age, 
sex, mobility, origin, destination and education level of migrants. 
More scientific studies in depth are needed concerning the per- 
sonal, social, and educational characteristics of the migrants. 
Although many preliminary studies have been made, there has 
been no serious attempt to study the relationship between illiteracy 
and migration from census and other data. 

It is known that the movement of populations from rural to 
urban areas affects not only the urban situation, but also the rural. 
One effect of this trend is that it removes needed manpower and 
latent tplent from the farms and rural areas; thus weakening 
them economically, socially, and culturally. 

Before adequate programs can be planned, implemented, and 
evaluated on the basis of outcomes, knowledge of the distribution 
of illiterates among various regions and communities in the coun- 
try is necessary. What effect does illiteracy have upon internal 
migration? Does the current residence of adults who are illit- 
erate imply that they are the products of local school systems or 
that they are migrants from a community two thousand miles 
away? 

To plan for necessary adult education, both general and voca- 
tional, the educational authorities should also have available ac- 
cu^^ipformation about the family backgrounds, occupational 
status, and economic situations of migrants. To secure such data 
and to make possible effective program planning and action at 
the State level and the-jnodifications based upon them, the re- 
sources and the coordinating power of the State Department of 
Education are vital and necessary. 

In I960, differences in the amount of illiteracy among the var- 
ious regions of the country had narrowed substantially, although 
the Southeast region and the Southwest region still had the largest 
percentage of functional illiterates. For the age groups 25 and 
over the Southeast region had an average of 21.0 percent of per- 
sons who were functionally illiterate; in the Southwest region 
the comparable percentage was 14.8 in the Middle Atlantic region, 
9.6; in New England, 8.0; and the Central region, 7.1; the North- 
west region, 5.7 ; and the Far West region, 6.2. These regional 
data obscure significant differences within each region. For ex- 
ample, in the age 26 and over group in the Southwest region, the 
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percentage of functional illiteracy ranged from 13.8 in Florida to 
28.7 in Louisiana. Another example is the Central region, where 
the lowest rate is 3.9 percent in Iowa and the highest is 8.4 per- 
cent in Missouri. In large part the* differences among the States 
reflect differences in population density. Significantly higher 
rates of illiteracy are typical of isolated rural communities. 1 

A 1959 Census report revealed that approximately 52 million 
adults, age 25 and older, who started to school dropped out before 
finishing high school. This report also indicated that 7,800,000 
adults, age 25 and over, were functionally illiterate. This number 
represented 8 percent of all adult persons 25 years old and over 
and consisted of 6,600,000 white and 2,200,000 nonwhite persons. 3 

Illiteracy was much more prevalent among nonwhites than 
whites, especially among the nonwhite males. The population in 
rural farm areas had a higher illiteracy rate (4.3 percent) than 
that in rural nonfarm areas (2.2 percent) or urban areas (1.7 
percent) . The ability to read and write was lacking for relatively 
more persons in the South (4.3 percent illiterate) than in the 
North, Central, West, and Northeast (1.0, 1.3 and 1.5 percent 
respectively), reflecting the higher illiteracy rates of the non- 
whites who form a large proportion of the population in this area. 
Illiteracy was more pronounced among those not in the labor force 
than within the labor force. The unemployed were more likely 
to lack the ability to read and write than the employed. Among 
workers, illiteracy was more common to low-status occupation 
groups and particularly to male fjarm and nonfarm laborers. 
These differences in age composition and in the distribution of 
other characteristics are of fundamental importance in making 
occupational adjustments.* 

AHhough the barriers against the industrial employment of 
illiterate workers are very high, recent surveys have shown that a 

considerable number of illiterate workers are currently employed 
in industry. 4 7 

Although several studies have been made of the adjustment of 
migrants to cities, no special study has been made of the adjust- 
ment of illiterate migrants to northern industrial cities The 
majority of the studies usually collect information about the 
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educational background of the migrants in order to compare it 
with the educational level of the northern work force. The data 
generally reveal a sizeable gap between the average number of 
years of schooling of the local population and that of the migrants. 
Frequently today, illiteracy is viewed as a personal handicap 
and very little distinction is made between it and other unde- 
sirable qualities which characterize the culturally deprived.® In- 
creasingly industry has become less tolerant of the illiterate 
workers who cannot read and write and very few illiterates 
remain in large industry. - 

It is exceedingly difficult for the illiterate or even the poorly 
educated person to make his way into the more desirable sectors 
of the economy. It is next to impossible for him to And a place 
in the higher occupational fields where he has to compete with the 
better educated for the relatively few industrial positions. Each 
migrant group coming to the city whether Negro, white, Spanish, 
or American or Navajo Indian has the same basic problems. Each 
group has a rural background of fanning. They come from areas 
where labor surpluses and under-employment exist. For them 
out-migration is the only possible solution. But migration is 
difficult because they lack education. They enter a literate com- 
munity which increasingly shows little hospitality to the un- 
educated. The task of the adult education program is to help 
the migrant bridge this gap. 


Program Planning and Imp lamentation 

Once the necessary data have been compiled to sufficiently out- 
line the scope and extent of the educational needs of migrants, the 
program designed to meet the needs can be planned. 

The adult education program as planned should be based on the 
broad philosophical concept of encouraging (1) leadership among 
the migrants in helping them to solve many of their own problems, 
(2) development of cooperative relationships between the school 
and other community organizations and agencies interested in the 
problem, (8) citizen participation in programs of mutual benefit, 
and (4) concern for the citizenship rights and obligations of the 
migrants. In this program-planning process, the school should 
have a primary role. If this is done, the contents of the planned 
program would meet the basic needs of migrants for knowledge 
about themselves, their education, health, and welfare. 
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Since among large groups of migrants, illiteracy or lack of 
education is a pervasive and persistent problem, the educational 
programs should include all of the fundamental knowledge needed 
for effective functioning as a good citizen and producer. The 
elements df such a program may differ from city to city but it 
should generally include information about home management, 
nutrition, /child care, personal and community hygiene and «mnita- 
tion, elementary job skills, literacy, and community resources for 
health, education, and welfare. It should also include the respon- 
sibilities and rights of citizenship, social security and employment 
protection, mental hygiene, and vocational guidance and counsel- 
ing. Sucfc a program as envisaged would include educational 
provisions for the older long-term residents in the community as 
well as the newcomer. It is suggested that this type of program 
should emphasize the economic importance of the migrants to the 
community, their language, and social customs, if necessary, as 
well as other special needs and ways in which the community can 
help meet their needs. 

Planning represents only the preliminary phase of program 
buildihg. There is the additional responsibility for implementa- 
tion. In nearly every community this will depend upon the local 
policy established and the available resources to do the job. 

Every community has a variety of resources that can be utilized 
in an educational program designed to assist new residents in 
adjusting to the urban environment. Additional resources can 
be readily developed as they are needed and desired. Available 
and potential resources of the typical community can be found in 
three areas: (1) The private concerns of individual citizens; (2) 
the civic concerns of individual citizens; and (3) the educational 
concerns of organized groups. 

Vital issues concerning the education of adult migrants arise 
largely from the state of public opinion as to its purposes, objec- 
tives, and financial requirements. These factors influence pro- 
gram plans and their execution. 

Thh best examples of program implementation for migrants are 
seen where schools and other community organizations work to- 
gether in a comprehensive program designed to meet educational, 
social, and economic needs. In this type of educational planning, 
cooperation and coordination are the keys to success. These 
agencies work together for varying reasons and they all recognize 
that if sound educational provisions, occupational adjustments, 1 
and physical corrections are to be made, a plan must be developed 

io f the needs peopl and meet the problems of whole neighbor* 
hoods. 
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Where can help be secured 7 Community groups have been, and 
are being, of considerable assistance in strengthening educational 
programs for migrants by lending their support to boards of 
education, schools, and teachers. All of these programs must be 
very carefully planned and worked out cooperatively between the 
educational authorities and the voluntary groups. The following 
description of the status of such programs in urban centers is 
representative of some of the things which are being done in pub- 
lic schools throughout the country. 

According to a study of urban public school adult education 
programs made in 1951 by the National Education Association, 
planning to provide for the needs of special groups in the commu- 
nity was only beginning to develop in many localities. 6 Commit- 
tees on youth and young adults, the aged and aging, minority 
groups, the sick and handicapped, and other community groups 
were in operation or planned in many communities. Adult educa- 
tion councils and advisory committees usually sought representa- 
tion from such groups. 


One of the frequently mentioned areas suggested by the 
National Education Association Self-Study Committee was for 
the extension and development of programs for minority groups. 
Both American-born groups, primarily Negro and Puerto Rican, 
and foreign-born Europeans and Mexicans were mentioned by a 
number of communities. The concern was how-Jto make these 
newcomers more employable and hfbw to h£l/ them become in- 
tegrated into community life, and ho^y better to secure their par- 
ticipation in planning and operating the education program. Of 
the 77 communities responding, two indicated that they had spe- 
cial programs in operation for newcomers; one had a suggested 
program under review; 23 had special programs for minority 
groups (both foreign-born and American-born) ; nine had sug- 
gested programs; none had programs for lower economic groups, 
and one had a suggested program ; two had programs in operation 
for illiterates, and two had suggested programs. 

Only two communities stated that their programs for these and 
other groups were adequate. However, a number of others com- 
mented that the school or other agencies, separately or in coopera- 
tion, already had very good programs, and were attempting to 
meet needs of various groups as they came to their attention. 

Under the existing programs, the primary emphasis has been 
on childre n and youth, although one of the ultimate of 
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education in a democratic society is to produce the greatest num- 
ber of responsible adults. In achieving this goal, a careful study 
must be made of the total educational needs of the community. 
The State Department of Education has the responsibility for 
determining the goals, for recruiting the staff, making the specific 
assignments, allocating the funds legislated, and operating pro- 
grams not adequately provided by other educational agencies. In 
the actual working out of the educational program and its embodi- 
ment in local schools and in the activities carried on, the local 
school authority generally acts upon the recommendation of its 
professional executive and the administrative staff of the school 
system. 

Broadly speaking, in most cities, migrants who have established 
legal residence are entitled to the same educational opportunities 
as older residents. However a serious obstacle to the use of 
educational services by migrants is their lack of information about 
what educational programs and services are available and where 
and how they may be obtained. 

A few cities have recognized this need and prepared folders, 
pamphlets, or other types of materials useful in informing mi- 
grants of the available education programs and services. 

Basic elementary courses for adults have been developed at the 
State and local level in some areas. The purpose of these funda- 
mental courses is to provide adults with the necessary literacy 
skills which they use for their own improvement. In a limited 
number of school systems, basic elementary courses for adults 
become a part of a much broader program generally referred to 
as fundamental education. Fundamental education is concerned 
not only with the development of adult literacy, but also for 
providing migrants with the rudiments of health and occupational 
skills. It also provides training in family and community rela- 
tions, and any other essentials for daily living. 

There are other sources of help in providing for the educational 
needs of migrants. The sources of such help include not only 
schools but extension services, autonomoi groups, business and 
industrial groups, colleges and universities, labor education 
groups, public libraries, organizations and clubs, press, television, 
radio and motion pictures, religious groups, and social agencies. 
The maximum application of the abilities and resources of these 
groups calls for twinging them together, usually i pfa some coopera- 
tive relationship. The challenge to assist in community organiza- 
tion for new residents should encourage adult education groups 
as will be found in every urban community. 
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I Appraising and Reappraising Programs 

An adult education program for newcomers becomes strength- 
ened as it is subjected to continuous appraisal and readjustment. 
Every adult education activity must be increasingly on the alert 
to answer the question of whether the application of new tech- 
niques and methods to the educational problems of migrants has 
resulted in community growth and change. It is important for 
participants in adult education programs involving migrants to 
review the building process and instruction program on a regular 
continuing basis. 

In all of the urban developments of citizen responsibility and 
participation, close attention must be given to the elements of 
disintegration which tend to keep groups from functioning as 
cohesive units. 

Social programing for the adult migrant must now be integrated 
with overall community planning well in advance of the entry of 
these citizens in the community. The effectiveness of the pro- 
grams planned at the community level will depend upon the collec- 
tion of data about these programs from many sources. The in- 
formation gained from such a procedure should aid in future plan- 
ning, modification of procedures where necessary, and serve as a 
guide for followup action. 

Important for any sound appraisal of programs implemented 
is whether or not the program is based upon the fundamentally 
sound philosophy that the migrant and his family are citizens and, 
therefore, as such, he and his family have all the rights and 
responsibilities inherent in citizenship. The role of the educa- 
tional system interested in his well-being is to help him realize 
his potentialities for democratic living by planning educational 
services not for, but with him. It is important to increase the 
adult migrant's conception of what education can be, and of the 
meaning of life in the total community. 

As programs are appraised and reappraised, it will be necessary 
to consider the value of citizen participation in helping to solve 
significant educational problems. These programs also must, 
under present circumstances, be evaluated in terms of the inte- 
grated concept of overall community planning. It is safe to con- 
clude that most of the adult education programs developed so far 
do not include provisions designed to specifically meet the needs 
of the adult migrant. Whatever learnings are to be achieved 
from the various courses to which they are admitted may bear only 
a superficial relationship to the felt needs. 
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As new residents crowd into our cities and metropolitan areas, 
the problem of providing adequate educational opportunities for 
these migrants is a responsibility and challenge that commands the 
attention of the educational agencies at local, State, and national 
1 , vels - In the next chapter various kinds of community adult 
education practices and programs involving migrants will be 
described. Most of the programs are being carried out in con- 
junction with major urban renewal efforts in several of our ftrge 
metropolitan areas. These descriptions simply serve to illustrate 
how some cities are approaching the problems, and the success 
they have had involving citizens of their communities in educa- 
tional programs designed to improve their community living. 


CHAPTER III 


Selected Urban Community 
Approaches to the Education 
of Migrants 

EMOCRACY CAN BE EXTENDED and perpetuated best 
U when education functions as a dynamic social activity. This 
is at the heart of the adult education process. If neighborhoods 
are to become areas for effective, social action, then all educational 
elements and resources must be used in a creative effort to secure 
improvement in the cultural, social, and physical development of 
the people in our cities. 

The conditions existing in the blighted and slum areas of many 
of our urban cities suggest specific changes which our communities 
should make to improve city life and urban education for a larger 
number of our citizens. The Federal Government has recognized 
that the plight of these communities, though mainly local in 
nature, is of national concern, and that many of them cannot cope 
with the problems of blight elimination and prevention without 
help. Through the Housing Act of 1954, with later amendments, 
a series of facilities have been provided to extend certain types of 
Federal assistance to American communities. 

The comprehensive objectives of the Federal urban renewal 
program have been stated by the Federal Housing Administrator 
as follows: 

W« . . . are helping salvage all that remains sound of the community's 
past, helping to redevelop its present form into something more service- 
able for our tints, and helping, through intelligent planning, to give pur- 
poseful shape to its future.* 

During the past decade many educational efforts in our larger 
cities have been undertaken and financed as part of urban renewal 
program*. 

Urban renewal activity is based upon a “workable program” 
which is the community’s own long-range practical guide to 

So Tim Cmmmrnniti Ffgrmm 10 •/ Mo Bmdng u»d B — aa Finmtut Agmep. Washington: 
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achieve "clinic face lifting, to rid itself of blighted neighborhoods, 
prevent recurrence of urban decay, improve building and housing 
standards, and prepare for orderly municipal growth.” 2 

This program is based upon the following seven objectives : 

1. Adequate local housing, health, and safety codes and ordinances, ef- 
fectively enforced. 

2. A comprehensive plan for community development. 

3. Analysis of blighted neighborhoods to determine treatment needed. 

4. Effective administrative organization to carry out the improvement 
program. 

5. Ability to meet financial requirements. 

6. Rehousing families displaced by urban renewal and other Govern- 
mental activities. 

7. Citizen participation and support for local renewal objectives. 

The urban renewal program recognizes that population growth 
and economic expansion have a massive impact on community 
facilities and public services. Many localities are hard-pressed 
to keep pace with the demand for sewers, schools, water systems, 
and other public works required for modern community life, and 
for facilities to provide diversified educational opportunities. 

The Community Facilities Administration of the Federal Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency organized in 1954 is able to assist 
in planning and financing community institutional facilities, and 
in giving loans, advances, and ' technical help to the communities 
and institutions it serves. 

The program provides assistance to communities requiring 
physical reconstruction of facilities required for housing and serv- 
icing the needs of people in the, urban areas of our cities. Many 
educational institutions and agencies take advantages of the serv- 
ices offered. 

Citizen participation is a required part of urban renewal pro- 
grams in order to assist city agencies in accomplishing the renewal 
and rehabilitation of blighted neighborhoods. Citizens become 
members of citizens advisory planning councils and neighborhood 
urban renewal committees in order to work with the city councils, 
city planning boards, school boards, boards of health, recreation 
and public works and with law enforcement agencies. Urban 
renewal is basically a community undertaking, and the program 
concerns old as well as new residents. It involves a process of 
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( ommunity awakening, understanding, and participation. Adult 
• ducation can help secure this kind of understanding. 

Areas undergoing urban renewal and redevelopment in our cities 
generally have large proportions of new residents or newcomers. 
A majority of the new families settle in the most economically 
depressed neighborhoods. The new families many times change 
the ethnic composition of the neighborhood. This change, in turn, 
affects the churches, schools, clubs, service centers, hospitals, and 
other organizations in the areas. These institutions may require 
major changes if they are to be used by the newcomers. Very few 
public programs today involve the urban migrant more closely 
than urban renewal ; and the housing of the migrant or new resi- 
dent is involved in urban renewal programs in most local communi- 
ties to a far greater extent than any other problem. This is true 
in city after city, whether the project is s “paint— up, fix— up” 
campaign or the complete redevelopment of an area. 

Many local groups are engaged in improving their communities 
in urban areas throughout the United States. Although there are 
many patterns of organization, support, and programs, the basic 
common objective remains the same which is to provide a device 
for community self-improvement through intelligent participation 
by many individuals and to offer channels through which neigh- 
borhoods take a more active part in the life of the larger urban 
area. The particular methodology of these groups is generally 
based upon research, education, and action. 

Increasingly, citizens are beginning to see that schools are not 
for children alone. In thousands of communities, citizens have 
developed visions of a better life not only for themselves but also 
for their peers. Sometimes, the schools have led in this program. 
Other times the leadership has come from other agencies. Lead- 
ership in American communities is diverse, changing and shift- 
ing from one group to another. 

Among the many programs undertaken, a description of eight 
programs have been included in this bulletin. There are many 
more programs underway which are equally as significant as the 
ones included. The programs described represent activities cur- 
rently underway which illustrate new concepts and methods in 
dealing with the problems of the newcomer. 

A COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROJECT 

In the District of Columbia, a demonstration project was con- 
ducted which focused attention upon the educational and other 
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services which must accompany decent, safe, and sanitary housing 
if the elimination of slums is to be lastingly effective.* 

The urban renewal program began In 1953 with the displace- 
ment of 1,800 families from a 100-acre site known as Project Area 
B, just south of the Capitol: The families living in the area were 
predominantly Negroes with an average annual income of less 
than $2,000. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency completed the relocation of 
more than 1,800 families from the area in November of 1956. 
Before the initiation of the relocation in 1964, the Land Agency 
called together representatives of many of the educational, social, 
and health agencies in the city to discuss ways and means of 
handling educational, social, and health problems expected during 
the relocation process. All agreed that representatives of the 
various agencies would sit as an advisory committee during the 
relocation process. 

The Southwest Urban Renewal Demonstration Project was 
established on January 2, 1968, with the signing of the contract 
between the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
and the Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area. 

Headquarters for the project were not occupied until March 16, 
1968. 

Prior to the establishment of this project, it was determined by 
a survey that one-fourth of the population of the District of 
Columbia lived in areas of the city which had been identified as 
requiring physical renewal. The first section of the city in which 
urban renewal projects were undertaken was Southwest Washing- 
ton. From this area, about 4,000 families needed to be relocated 
into other parts of the District. 

The experiences in relocating families from Area B showed 
that a new approach had to be found to the problem of persuading 
families to accept decent housing in good neighborhoods and to 
meet the higher standard of living in these areas. The expe- 
riences were also pointed up clearly: (1) The need for a compre- 
hensive community-supported program to develop in the families 
to be displaced a desire to move to decent housing, and to develop 
new standards of living and behavior necessary to become com- 
munity members in good standing; and (2) the need for a co- 
ordinated enlightened approach to the challenge afforded by mass 
population displacement 
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A proposal was drawn up and submitted to the Demonstration 
Branch of the Urban Renewal Administration of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, with a request for demonstration 
funds available under the Housing Act of 1964 , to accomplish the 
following: (1) To develop educational and community organiza- 
tion methods to assist families in making wise housing choices and 
adjusting to their new neighborhoods; (2) to demonstrate the 
kinds of social and health services which must be provided in order 
to reduce the likelihood that alum habits among displaced families 
will continue in new and better neighborhoods. 

The Urban Renewal Administration approved the application 
and authorized a budget of $248,830 of which $166,796 was made 
available by the Administration and $83,034 from local resources 
in the form of services provided by social and health agencies and 
cash from a foundation. 

The project included three types of activities: Community edu- 
cation; community organization; and casework services. There 
was considerable interplay among them ; each had its special em- 
phasis and goals. This report is chiefly concerned with the com- 
munity education phase of the program. 


The Nature of H»o Area 

The Southwest Area C, the demonstration project area, was 
generally represented as a depressed area of low income, poor 
housing, low educational level, extensive health problems, a high 
incidence of behavior problems, and the attendant problems of 
impoverishment of experience. It was an area of special needs 
occasioned by the impact of an urban renewal program, for which 
the citizens had not been prepared to meet. 4 

A survey revealed that 63 percent of the population was com- 
posed of families with children 18 years of age. The remaining 
family units were almost equally divided between Bingle persons 
and all-adult families. About 76 percent of the population was 
- nonwhite, almost entirely Negro. Only 20 percent of all families 
were found to have annual incomes above the maximum limit for 
admission to public housing in Washington. The maximum limit 
established ranged from $3,200 for families with one to two 
members and $4,200 for families of seven or over. 
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Educational Considerations 

Forty-one percent of the heads of households had completed 6 
years or less of schooling; 48 percent reported that they had gone 
through some years of junior or senior high school. The rela- 
tively low level of educational attainment was reflected in em- 
ployment levels. The majority of the men were construction 
laborers, and the majority of the women were employed as 
domestics. 

Almost 25 percent of the adult population were lifetime resi- 
dents of the area. Of those who had moved into the area at some 
point in their adult lives, 37 percent had lived in the area for 10 
years or more. There were strong social and emotional ties with 
the community. Many residents were found to lack knowledge 
of the rest of the city, were unfamiliar with the housing market, 
lacked experience in home selecting and moving, and lacked 
knowledge of good consumer practices. 

The survey of the area further revealed that the Southwest 
Demonstration Area had untapped and undeveloped human 
potential. Leaders were discovered who had never had a chance 
to function in the larger community as well as potential leaders 
who had never found their role. 

A little over 70 percent of the families referred by the agencies 
had observable problems in more than one socioeconomic area. 
It became apparent that some of the conditions of these people 
had resulted in a chronic sense of defeatism, negative self-image 
and inadequate motivation. 


Education Program Objectives 

In order to meet the specific needs revealed by a study of the 
community, the following objectives were outlined as a guide to 
educational planning for the adults of the community. 

A. The Community Education Program for the residents of Area C 
would be planned in order to devise, develop, and demonstrate edu- 
cational methods and techniques which would assist families in 
achieving the following goals: 

1. To undertake constructive planning of the family's move. 

2. To make wise housing choices. 

3. To take initiative and responsibility for the well-being of 
the family in the new neighborhood. 
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4, 4. To maintain a clean and attractive home suited to the needs 
of the family, and to the normal expectations of their neigh- 
bors, 

5. To establish postive relationships in the relocation neighbor- 
hood. 

6. To develop a sense of relatedness and responsibility as citi- 
zens of the total community. 

B. The program in relocation neighborhoods would devise, develop, and 
demonstrate educational methods and techniques to achieve the fol- 
lowing goals: 

1. To assist relocation neighborhoods to receive and accept re- 
located families into their communities. 

2. To assist families who have moved to develop meaningful 

and functional relationships with other residents in their 
neighborhoods. 

A number of educational offerings were developed with the co- 
operation of the Adult Education Division of the Public Schools. 
The "Planning Your Move” program was begun in July 1958, and 
included Discussion Groups, Home and Family Living Series, and 
Health Education. A small series of orientation meetings for 
area residents were conducted in order to explain each phase of 
the urban renewal programs to the families. These orientation 
meetings provided individual counsel to families in planning their 
moves, and offered an opportunity for free discussion of personal 
problems and attitudes connected with the program. 

For each program, publicity materials for use in the Southwest 
area were developed. These materials, such as flyers, posters, 
and brochures, were used by the organization in making referrals 
to group work agencies, and were distributed on a mass basis, or 
left with the residents when door-to-door calls were made. 


The Home and Family Living Series 

The Adult Education Division of the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools agreed to participate in the formal education phase of 
the Home and Family Living Series. Planning for this series 
began early in the spring of 1958, with conferences between the 
administrative personnel of the District of Columbia Board of 
Education and the Director of the Southwest Project and project 
sponsors. This was followed by a series of conferences including 
Department heads and Supervisory Staff of the District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools and the Community Organization Staff of the 
Southwest Project. 
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In the fall of 1958, the Curriculum Committee of the District of 
Columbia Public Schools developed a special course of study and 
plan of instruction based on what had been conceived to be the 
educational needs of the area. 

With some minor revisions of the structure, the plan of co- 
ordination, and the course of study, the Home and Family Life 
Series was launched January 6, 1959. 

Within the framework of the general goals and objectives of the 
Urban Renewal Project, the following specific goals were devel- 
oped: 

1. To present factual information about specific subjects in home and 
family living. 

2. To provide laboratory experience in these subjects so that learning 
might be practical as well as intellectual. 

3. To relate subject matter to actual living situations both present and 
future.* 

Emphasis was shifted during the course of the project because 
of changes in the composition of the community. For example, 
in January 1959, the emphasis was on reaching Southwest resi- 
dents who had not yet been relocated in the new housing. By 
September 1959, there were fewer residents living in property yet 
to be demolished, and more relocated in new housing in the South- 
west (Greenleaf Gardens) . Thus, it was pointed out, learning for 
the “students" was made more realistic because it could be related 
to their present situations. 

The Home and Family Life Series was a cooperative experiment 
in community education developed as a result of the specific needs 
of a special geographical area. The Adult Education Division of 
the District of Columbia Public Schools provided the facility, in- 
struction, supervision, demonstration supplies, and equipment. 
The Southwest Demonstration Project was responsible for pro- 
gram development, coordination, and recruitment. 

Among the agencies and participating organizations at the end ' 
of the course series were: Adult Education Division, District of 
Columbia Public Schools; National Capital Housing Authority; 
Greenleaf Recreation Center; Southwest House; and Southwest 
Project. Other community-minded individuals and business peo- 
ple contributed time, equipment, and teaching materials to the 
program. 

Recruitment for the education program was found to be one of 
the most difficult parts of the program. Two important observa- 


•ibid., p . it. 
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(ions were made about the recruitment phase of the program: 

1. Direct response to the regular methods of recruiting, such as an- 
nouncements, posters, flyers, mailing and even door-to-door canvass- 
ing, were much less effective than normally expected. The results did 
not correspond with the time and effort expended. 

2. That the newness of adult education programs in the Southwest 
Area made “direct selling” and intepretation necessary. This was 
supported by the fact that increases in registration, attendance, mo- 
tivation, and stability of the student group reflected the fact that 
they were personally “sold” by someone with whom they had a per- 
sonal relationship, such as a social worker, teacher, minister, or 
more often a friend or neighbor already enrolled. 9 

Table I.— Registrations and attendance by number of families at the home and 

family living series 


Number of series 

Registratkm 

Attendance 

Sew 

Repmtem 

Total 

i 

m 



68 

60 

ii 

24 

29 

52 

52 

hi 

60 

13 

73 

70 

IV . 

103 

30 

133 

93 

Total .... 

256 

72 

327 

275 


Out of 327 families included in the Demonstration Project Area, 
255, or 78 percent, participated in one or more courses of the home 
and family living series (see table 1). The total attendance, in- 
cluding some families who repeated one or more of the series, was 
275, or 84 percent. More families registered and attended the 
fourth series which dealt mainly with personal improvement than 
the other three series. All of the families which completed all 
four of the series were awarded certificates for succssfully com- 
pleting the course. 


The name of the course and a description of it and the periods it was 
offered in the Home and Family Living Curriculum are given below. 


Same of Course 

Description 

Series number 

Family foods 

Bade information and practice in planning, 

I.H.IV 


preparing, and serving family meals. 


Family clothing 

Basic instruction and practice in the con- 

I, II, iv 


struction of garments for the family. 



• Ibid., p. 12. 
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[ktcripien 

8trim sum Vcr 

Personal and family 



health 

Basic instruction in taking care of the nor- 
mal health needs of the family. 

i 

Do-it-yourself techniques . 

Course designed to give students instruction 
and confidence in the ability to mako 
minor repairs around the home. 

l, 11, 111, IV 

Reuphotitery ........ . . 

Course designed to teach the basic principles 
of upholstery through application in the 
repair of simple furniture. 

II, IV 

Home decoration . : 

Course designed to teach students how to 
improve the appearance of their homes. 

HI, IV 

Housekeeping . 

This course was designed to help the student 
recognise and attain good housekeeping 
standards. 

IV 

Charm and personality . . 

The course covered three main areas — per- 
sonal appearances, social decorum, and 
personality improvement and develop- 
ment. 

IV 


A Demonstration Apartment Unit was established in the Green- 
leaf Gardens Housing Project in the area. The apartment unit 
was completely furnished with rebuilt furniture obtained by the 
participants from junkyards and secondhand furniture shops. 
Some of the women participants made the curtains, draperies, and 
upholstery out of new materials purchased for this purpose at 
sales. The apartment was one that families with low income 
could afford, and all of the work was done by the students in the 
Home Decoration and Do-It-Yourself Techniques Course spon- 
sored by the Adult Education Division of the District of Columbia 
Public Schools. 

The Staff 

During the four series of Home and Family Living, 10 teachers 
were assigned to teach eight different courses. The selection and 
orientation of the teaching staff throughout the experiment was 
thought to be excellent. The teachers were chosen on the 
of their knowledge of the subject to be taught, ability to make prac- 
tical application of the contents of the subject, and their under- 
standing of the needs, interests, and capacities of the adults to be 
taught. 
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Other staff consisted mainly of those community organization 
workers assigned to the program by the Southwest project. The 
remainder were assigned by cooperating or sponsoring agencies. 

Evaluation of the Program 

Under the terms of the demonstration agreement for the com- 
munity education program, a relocation evaluation study of the 
faihilies was to be made. 7 Although the evaluation of the project 
has not yet been completed, several tentative conclusions may be 
drawn. The responsibility which the District of Columbia school 
officials and urban renewal authorites assumed in the community 
education program and the results obtained suggest that schools 
and governmental agencies can share an important role in the 
development of adult education programs. The successful results 
of the first year of this experimental program have encouraged 
officials to demonstrate a greater willingness to participate in 
similar programs in the future. The experimental program 
demonstrated the desirability of having school facilities remain 
open longer for programs specifically designed for adults and their 
families. Because most adults work, the best time for scheduling 
classes or programs for them was in the evening or at night. The 
experience of the Southwest demonstration project supported the 
theory that the closer you bring the program to the people, the 
greater will be the participation. This was evidenced by the fact 
that when classes were moved from a location a great distance 
away from the residential area to the approximate center, attend- 
ance increased by a large percentage. 

A CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 

Community organization may be best defined as the effort of 
people to balance their community needs with their community 
resources. The people who come together for this purpose are 
those who live in a given area — block, neighborhood, or metro- 
politan area — and have a sense of “belonging” to that area. When 
a group plans and acts collectively to meet urgent community 
needs, real opportunities exist for developing sound adult educa- 
tion approaches. The following report describes how groups in 
Philadelphia achieved two goals: Correlation of the activities of 

1 TW» <rr»lu»tion study wm in process at tbe time thU report was Mu prepared. Results 
f tWi evaluation will bt available from ths Urban Renewal authorities early la 1961. In 
addition to this study, several rraduate students in the school of Social Work of Howard 
University have devel op ed theses on aspects of the urban renewal and relocation problems 
of families from the dem onstration project area. 





J, 
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many community agencies and groups; and citizenship participa- 
tion in the solution of problems of common community concern. 

The Redevelopment Authority of the city of Philadelphia was a 
public agency created under a State law passed in 1945. Using 
city, State and Federal funds, the Authority’s job was to restore 
neighborhoods by creating areas for homes, schools, shopping 
centers, parks, and public buildings designed to serve the people. 46 

In Washington Square East, as in other areas of the city, good ^ 
residential neighborhoods were seriously affected by the harmful 
mixture of commercial and industrial uses, traffic congestion, 
many deteriorating and otherwise substandard structures, and 
lack of adequate open space. Indeed, Philadelphia to many of its 
inhabitants, was a “shabby city.” 

In June 1957, the urban renewal plan got under way. The plan 
was designed to preserve and utilize the good housing that existed 
in the area ; to provide new houses and apartments ; to plan public 
institutional and commercial facilities needed to support urban 
living; and to provide modern traffic and parking conveniences 
for the revitalized “Old City.” By October 1967, the Urban 
Renewal Administration had earmarked funds for the renewal of I 
Washington Square East. City and State funds also were made 
available for the project. The bulk of the program was carried 
out with Federal funds by a five-member, nonsalaried board under 
a Federal law enacted in 1949. j 

The City Planning Commission first determined that the area 
was blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating. The Commission 
then prepared a redevelopment area plan for the blighted section 
in harmony with the general plan for the city. The Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority and many community groups were con- 
stantly seeking more favorable laws to alleviate problems inevi- 
table in the face-lifting program of the city. 

The redevelopment plan also affected the University of Penn- j 
sylvania. Demolition of 139 buildings in a two-block, 12.9 acre 
community, adjacent to the University, got underway by February I 


The Educational Program 

J 

Philadelphia's renaissance can be attributed to no one person or 
event However, it is safe to say that educational cooperation was 
the process that utarted the chain reaction for Old Philadelphia's 
face-lifting. The story began during World War II, when a small 
group of citizens formed the Independence Hall Association. By 
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1948, this group had achieved its primary objective — the making 
of Independence Hall into a National Park, with its protection 
and maintenance insured by the Federal Government. 

The State of Pennsylvania at the urging of the citizen’s group, 
agreed to clear a beautiful mall three blocks long to the north, 
the whole area to be landscaped with trees, gardens, and foun- 
tains. At the beginning, the task of the committee was made 
^difficult by lack of community sympathy and understanding. To 
hieet this attitude, the citizen’s group had to build a real program 
of education for public understanding. Discussions, forums, 
newspapers, radio and TV were used to develop community under- 
standing. Despite protests, the plan not only was executed, but 
an even more extensive plan was adopted for the several blocks 
surrounding Independence Hall. 

Another step in the education proce&| was the formation in 
March 1949 of a citizen’s group of 23 men called the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement. This group was dedicated to making the 
city a better place in which to live. 

It was obvious that some of the worst slums in the city were 
almost within a stone’s throw of City Hall. Here, in what has 
been called “America’s most historic square mile,” were con- 
centrated a large number of fine old houses and some of the worst 
blight 

The big stumbling block to redevelopment of Old Philadelphia 
was the, huge, sprawling Dock Street Market, which for 176 years 
had distributed fruits, vegetables, and meat near the waterfront. 
It created not only one of the biggest traffic problems but also was 
one of the major contributors to filth and disorder. There wasn’t 
a single public toilet in the whole area. 

With bold imagination, the Food Distribution Center was moved 
to the area formerly occupied by the city dump. The fight to 
accomplish this required some several years and $100 million, but 
with the Dock Street Market gone, Philadelphia found the way 
clear to realize her dream. 

One of the fascinating aspects of the long period of education 
of the public was the rapidity with which new organizations 
developed. Civic organizations brought new and old residents 
together in neighborhood improvement plans. These organiza- 
tions worked closely with the City Planning Commission, Redevel- 
opment Authority, and the Greater Philadelphia Movement 
Together these groups have worked not only for the Redevelop- 
ment of Old Philadelphia but for many of the other urban renewal 
projects of the city: Penn Center, the new food center, the ex- 
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pressways, the seaport, the purification of the water supply, and 
the eradication of the slums in several areas. 

The Role of the Schools 

Schools and related organizations were linked in several ways. 
The Board of Education was represented on Urban Renewal Com- 
mittees and the Planning Council by the business manager or peo 
pie especially chosen for the assignment. The Board of Education 
had to consider a tremendous reinvestment in terms of new 
schools, libraries, indoor arts and crafts rooms, gymnasiums, and 
outdoor play areas of varied sizes for all residents in the affected 
communities. The elementary schools, as natural neighborhood 
centers, provided meeting places for neighborhood groups. The 
parent-teachers organizations included urban renewal in their 
programs. Teachers of civic or citizenship in the elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools organized classroom teaching units 
around the problems of blight and urban renewal. 

The pupils were used as channels to get positive and meaningful 
ideas about urban renewal back to the adults in the families at 
home. The local universities and colleges all joined hands to take 
a direct interest in the improvement of the residential environ- 
ment of their campuses. The Institute for Urban Studies of the 
University of Pennsylvania made significant research contribu- 
tions to the project. 

Most of the new facilities and educational services for the new 
and old residents of Philadelphia were developed on a community 
basis. Many industrial organizations, social welfare agencies 
governmental departments and educational groups contributed to 
the program. The achievements and success of the Philadelphia 
Citizenship Education program benefited all residents in the com- 
munity and demonstrated that people who represent different 
neighborhoods and interests can work together- for the good of 
the total community. 

SELF-HELP HOUSING EDUCATION PROJECT 
Origin of Hi# Program 

Coordination among individuals and groups in the community 
is the process of working together to establish goals and take 
action on specific community or group problems. Today, more 
than 200 families in Indianapolis, Ind., enjoy the comforts of 
modern homes because of the application of this principle. The 
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i Self-Help Housing Education Project of Flanner House enlisted 
the cooperation of hundreds of citizens in creating a whole new 
neighborhood in Indianapolis where the homes were actually con- 
structed by the families living in them. 

Flanner, House was founded as a settlement house in 1898. 
• Over the years, it provided a number of services, including a day 
rare nursery and .school-age program, teenage activities and 
l handicrafts, camping, classes for adults in weaving, sewing, cook- 
[| ing and upholstering, community gardens, a self-help cannery, 
| catering service, a health education center, and more recently the 
y .self-help housing education project 

! The self-help housing education project was designed to provide 
3 the understanding and skills necessary for families who were will- 
ing to build their own homes. The main educational objective of 
i this project was to develop relationships between groups and in- 
\ dividuals that enable them to act together. It also taught them 
how to create and maintain facilities and services through which 
they realized their highest values in the common welfare of all 
I members of the community. 

| In 1937, Flanner House received a grant of $4,000 from the 
Indianapolis Foundation for the purpose of studying the educa- 
i tion, economic, health, and social problems of its community. The 
study was carried out with the assistance of students from Indiana 
University and Fisk University. It involved 1,501 Indianapolis 
families and identified the area bounded by 16th Street, West 
Street, 10th Street and Milburn as one of the most persistent slum 
areas in the city. In 1946, a further study was made of 454 house- 
holds in the immediate vicinity of Flanner House which provided 
the specific data for the redevelopment program. 

Near the end of 1946, the city had become extremely self-con- 
scious about its slums. As home building slowed up during the 
war, the blight spread at an increasing rate. The migration of 
workers northward from Kentucky and Tennessee put even greater 
pressure on over-crowded housing districts. In 1944, under the 
leadership of an interested citizen, a meeting was called and a 
total of $13,000 was raised for preliminary slum clearance. The 
meeting was jointly sponsored by Flanner House, the Mayor’s 
\ Post-War Planning Committee, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
\ the American Friends Service Committee. 

\ A study made in 1938 had identified a 178-acre area in the 
j Northwestern sector of the city as the most seriously deteriorated 
| part of the city. The Park Department, the City Planning Com- 

| mission, and the Flood Control Board were making plans affecting 

this area. The City Planning Commission was well under way 
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with a master plan for the area which included zoning, waterways, 
parks, schools, streets, public utilities, and housing. Under the 
sponso ip of the mayor’s office, a bill was presented to the 1945 

overmum?* y W ° Uld ^ rmit citim with a Population of 
over 3W), 00° to create a municipal department- for slum clearance 

^T l0Pment l T 0rd6r d&rity the P ur ^ of the bill, 
Planner House invited the entire Indiana Senate to a meeting 

where the need for slum clearance and urban renewal was care^ 
fully explained. The bill passed the Indiana Senate with but two 
denting votes and the 1945 Redevelopment Act became law. 

ollowing the adoption of the Redevelopment Act, a Commis- 
sion was formally organised composed of leading citisena. This 
group formed a nonprofit housing corporation known as Planner 
House, Incorporated. The date was August 14 1945 
During the interim, Flanner House was maldni a more detailed 
1 lT d ,'. tl0n8 i D ! he areas under consideration. In October 
ment' SLSSS *° R * devek> '>- 

The group studied was largely one of marginal laborers with a 

median income per family of 126.70 per week. Almoat all the 

houses occupied by theae workers needed major repairs, and aome 

were considered uninhabitable. There was little Understanding 

Z “ n " r " for “““Bnlty health and sanitation. The summary 
of this study concluded : 

Tj** l * re * 8tudied in terms of physical characteristic* represents one 

Ure dtvof Un * lght, y’ un “ n ‘ u ry, *nd deteriorated actions of the 

S"'** . f J ndlmn “ P °]*' ° ne Which * F ® der »l Housing' Administrator 
characterised as one of the Nation’s worst slums.* 


Project Implementation 


In June 1946, ten veterans agreed that they would like to tend 

i » housing director 
bu,Idln f tradea - Officers were elected, and com- 
mitte^on «te, organization, finance, and building training were 
eetected. For a period during this time, this group met todiscuss 
problems, hear committee reports, and question experts, including 

vXrens ^mi ° f f ^ fi Federal H°^ Adminis^mand of tte 
Veterans Administration. Some of the men dropped out frnm 

fruataation and delay. A gnat number crf^oS^in^S 


* Housing; 

Hoas., INC. p. «. 


Hornm Homes, t m e srp ot ui si. 
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In May of 1947, a luncheon sponsored by F burner House Homes, 
business men and civic leaders raised $4,000 to launch the pro- 
gram. In December 1949, Planner House announced an anon- 
ymous gift of $70,000. By April of 1958, a group of 58 veterans 
saw the opportunity to build and own their own homes under 
the self-help housing scheme. 

The burden of the initial phase fell upon the newly employed 
family consultant Basic information had to be obtained regard- 
ing the builder's health, credit rating, job stability and dependa- 
bility, income, size of family, and ability to get along with people. 

Contracts were signed and ground-breaking ceremonies were 
held August 24, 1950. Work schedules wrere set up on the basis 
of crew assignments, each man agreeing to work a minimum of 20 
hours per week. Wall sections, trusses, kitchen cabinet*, and the 
like were pre-cut and assembled in the new shop. 

The family consultant and a social caseworker assisted builders 
in their contacts with an architect and mortgage institutions; 
counseled builders on home problems, finances, and home furnish- 
ings. A builder's committee was set up. Records were kept 
which included project progress charts, individual case records, 
and group progress reports. Time records and a financial record 
system were set up. 

The first house required 5,600 man-hours to construct as com- 
pared to 2,000 for the ninth house, and recent reports showed that 
1,100 to 1,200 hours are sufficient to construct a three-bedroom 
home with about 950 square feet of living space. With self-help 
labor, houses appraised for $12,000 to $14,000 were costing the 
builder from $8,500 to $9,000. Monthly mortgage payment* of 
20-year mortgages ranged from $55 to $76. 

Educational Program 

A variety of community agencies cooperated in making the self- 
help housing program successful: The Division of Health, the 
City Redevelopment Commission, the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Friends Service Committee, Labor 
Organizations, and many others. The fundamental education 
program was concerned not only with building better houses, but 
in developing better homes and better communities. The com- 
munity of houses would become a unified constructive force in 
Indianapolis. The residents were assisted in learning the N itric 
skill* needed in using certain tools and in working together for 
mutual benefit They experienced successes and failures in a 
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common cause, and sensed the broader leadership responsibility 
to the wider community. Housing experiences became adventures 
in living which synthesized all the basic areas of living. Work, 
health, clothing, food, citizenship, recreation, housing and morai 
and spiritual welfare were the concerns of the program. The 
planners believed that the success of the entire operation depended 
upon whether the experience in building a house would bring the 
individual family an increased awareness of its social responsi- 
bilities. 

The educational program of the self-help housing project was 
outlined as follows: 

I. Initial Meeting 

A. Introduction to FUnner House. 

®- *3tory of Self-Help Housing, 

C- Special Slidea, 

D, Philosophy, 

E. Questions and Discussion, 

II. The Orgmniwtion of FUnner Hou»« Hom«, Incorporated. 

IH Organization of Crew Work ResponsibUities 

IV. Instruction in the Use and Cere of Tools and Equipment - Project 
Supervisor and Crew Leaders. 

V. How Builders Are Selected. 

VI. Housing Finance. 

VII. Section of Individual Housing Features. 

VIII. Policies and Regulations. 

IX. Finale for Families.'* 

This Self-Help Housing Education Project was a teaching- 
learning process. One of its major purposes was to provide a 
communicative vehicle to the community, and the demonstration 
in the community was the channel for this message. Literacy be- 
came the basis for the intelligent understanding and employment 
of the skills of reading, writing, and figuring. Literacy was a 
built-in-part of the education program and an academic job-related 
type of curriculum was provided for this purpose. Planner House 
considered that the job of fundamental education was to mobilize 
the resources of a community— human, institutional, and material 
resources — to solve the problem of that community. 

The need, ideas, and plans for community programs are often 
quite clear, but the community requires a bit of assurance, en- 
couragement, and stimulation to bring action. Sometimes the 
alert educator of an institution can successfully perform this role. 

>• toU., p, S4-M. 
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The Indianapolis experience shows how it is possible to speed up 
progress toward democratic responsibility when educators make 
use of community experience to help citizens train themselves for 
responsible decision-making. 

A COMMUNITY COOPERATIVE EDUCATION, 
RESEARCH, AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

*> 

An educational institution should not be required to assume all 
the responsibility for community activities. It should not usurp 
the power of any other organization, but it should be ready and 
willing to cooperate in any undertaking for the good of the com- 
munity. This principle is illustrated in Minneapolis, Minn., 
where a university, the U. S. Census Bureau, the Minneapolis 
Housing and Development Authority, and other city agencies 
joined together in a program of research, demonstration, and 
action which resulted in the successful relocation of a diverse 
population of residents. 


Origin of; the Program 

The Skid Row of the Lower Loop of Minneapolis has a longer 
continuous history than any other area of the city. Skid Row, it 
appears, originally served as a wintering center for agricultural 
laborers, and other seasonal, migratory workers. During the last 
major depression, it accommodated a heterogenous population of 
transients. Since 1945, the population has chiefly consisted of 
low-income pensioners. 

The Urban Renewal Program was undertaken by the Minnea- 
polis Housing and Redevelopment Authority immediately upon 
the passage of the Federal Housing Act of 1949 which made fi- 
nancial assistance available for this program. The first project 
undertaken was the Hi-Lo-Redevelopment Project in North Min- 
neapolis which was an area with poor topography and which was 
leveled, landscaped, and resold for new private residental con- 
struction. Other projects sponsored by the Authority were: 
Glen wood Urban Renewal Project which eliminated one of the 
most blighted areas of the city; Gateway Urban Renewal Project 
which will provide $67 million worth of new private and public 
structures ; Harrison Urban Renewal Project which will provide 
for the improvement and rehabilitation of 150 acres of land to 
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M e It n ^ th ^ 8pread of sIums and b,i « ht in the city; and Near 
North^de General Neighborhood Urban Renewal Project which 

is a 10-year program to provide for old and new residents in the 

pr ®p am /® r civic improvement was undertaken with 

thnriH c ^ perat,0 “ 01 ^ old and new residents. The city au- 
thorities discovered that in clearing and developing areas which 

* ere formerly slums many of the situations required educational 
approaches. The Margaret Barry Settlement House and the Wells 
Se | tlemen t House had achieved unusual success in han- 
dling the problems of nonsettled people and made their experiences 

ofthe 6 ™ 68 “ the dt y authorities. The old residents 
of the various neighborhoods cooperated in developing a favorable 
climate for the reception of the new residents and organized many 
projects which contributed to orientation and adjustment. The 
maintenance and appearance of the Glendale Public Housing Pro- 
J kij a u ter , 0ccupanc y b y the new residents, gave evidence that 
“IT* f. rovided for the newer elements of the community 

comm imity t standard s ^ ,n ^ With «**» 

According to a study prepared in 1958 by the University of 
Minnesota and the Minneapolis Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority, with the cooperation of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 

,^ e ? r *f" Ce of , Skid Row can still be detected by the records of 
lodginghouses, bars, pawnshops, and secondhand stores and mis- 

the a ^ ea ' U There ia a Possibility that Skid Row was 
established some time before 1880. The city grew up around an 

a^roSmst 8 ! ^ We fu ern 6nd 0f the river cro ^ ^d extended - 
pproximately from the present site of the Great Northern Denot 

ZSXSP T , he r PU ' ali0n ' Whe " «<nnea“,^ 

j **? 1,6#0 - Aa he » v y immigration increased, 
the po p u , a ti ° n and private dwellings were pushed farther and 

H^ he M, fr0m . the original of settlement, while at the same 

r«?„ 'J he “f 1 *" “l, 01 ? bu8ine88 diat ™‘ moved westward at the 
rate of nearly one block per decade. 

The cooperative study revealed that the population of the Lower 

sirsst “ 886 ° f ^ popuh. u :„ i„ e i 

trom 53 in 1940 to 67 in 1960, and to 60 in 1960. By 1968 the 
population showed only one female for every 23 males in the Uwer 

Loop and no small children at all.” 
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The educational level had been rising slowly. In 1940, 1 in 6 
ix>wer Loop residents had any schooling beyond grade school. 
The proportion rose to 1 in 3 in 1968. The number of illiterate* 
declined somewhat, but the amount of schooling was not changed. 
The median resident had not quite graduated from grade school 
in 1940 and barely had reached the ninth grade by 1968. In 1968, 
56 percent of the residents lived at the same address as in the 
previous year ; 84 percent had been residents in the county at least 
12 consecutive months. Approximately 16 percent living in the 
area in 1968 could be considered migrants or new residents. 

Skid Row residents tended to be undereducated and to possess 
most of the social characteristics of the under-privileged. 

The proportion of illiterates was slightly less than the national 
average for the male population. The residents were more mobile 
than the general population of the United States. According to 
the 1960 Census, 68 percent of the Minnesota population, aged 26 
years or over, had completed less than 6 years of schooling. The 
national average in the same age group was 11 percent. During 
World War II, Minnesota had the second lowest percentage (2.2) 
of Selective Service registrants who failed the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test. Only 66 percent had lived at the same address 
for a year or more consecutively, compared to 80 percent of the 
total male population. About 1 in 6 of the Skid Row residents 
had lived at the same address for 10 jpsars or more. 

Homeless men, by definition, are those without families, and the 
inhabitants of Skid Row showed a remarkably low rate of mar- 
riage past and present. The proportion of men who never mar- 
ried rose with age. One of the most striking single facts about 
Minneapolis' Skid Row was the presence of 276 men in a popu- 
lation mass of 3,669 who were past the age of 76, some of them 
ranging into the 90's. 

The Education Program for Relocation of Families 

It was clear from the beginning that one of the most serious 
problems of urban renewal was relocation. The education and 
information agency used was the Lower Loop Relocation Advisory 
Council, composed of representatives from the Planning Com- 
mission, the Mayor's Advisory Council, a representative from the 
City Council, and representatives from the University of Minne- 
sota, City Carpenter's Council, Commissioners Welfare and Old 
Age Assistance, Midland National Bank, Union City Mission, Sal- 
vation Army, Health Department, Community Welfare Council, 
Minneapolis Welfare Board and Direct Relief. 
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The problem of relocation in Minneapolis presented special diffi- 
culties because of (1) the unusual characteristics and needs of 
the Skid Row residents; (2) an absence of detailed information 
and the wide prevalence of bias and misinformation concerning 
these people; (3) the involvement of many other public and pri- 
vate agencies beside the authority in various phases of the prob- 
lem; and (4) the absence of precedent— Minneapolis was the first 
city in the country to undertake the complete demolition of a Sldd 
Row area. The only partial precedent was offered by Sacramento, 
Calif., which demolished a portion of its Skid Row area a few 
years earlier. 1 * 

The Authority accepted the responsibility for relocating the 
families with the particular objective of trying to relocate these 
persons into facilities appropriate to their needs and in preventing 
the transfer of spots of blight to the new neighborhoods. 

Special relocation measures were adopted for the single men 
with special problems of social maladjustment, low income, alco- 
holism, and illness which made it impossible for them to conform 
to the normal patterns of living in the community, and which 
made them generally unacceptable in the community. Recom- 
mendations- were made to the appropriate agencies for the expan- 
sion of their facilities, where necessary, to take care of these 
persons. 

Another phase of the Relocation Advisory Staff’s work involved 
studies and research to facilitate the strict enforcement of fire, 
health, housing, and zoning codes, particularly during the period 
of transition, in areas to which persons from the project area 
were likely to move. ' 

One of the serious educational and social problems was the scope 
of assistance possible for rehabilitation programs which changed 
persons ( unwilling and unwanted as residents in the general com- 
munity) into persons willing and acceptable for dispersion 
throughout the community, thus cushioning the impact of special 
relocation problems and reactions. 

With the cooperation of the U. S. Bureau of the Census in 1968, 
a survey was made of age, income, source of income, rent, former 
address, residence in neighborhood and address, employment, em- 
ployment history, physical handicaps, race and nationality, family 
status and history, education, and migration expectations. The 
census survey also attempted to find out how much employment 
of casual labor there was in Minneapolis and how much of it came 
out of Skid Row. What were the trends? 

«/wa. ». 1 . 
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In order to obtain firsthand observations about Skid Row insti- 
tutions, 15 graduate students were sent by the University of Min- 
nesota into the area as participant observers. The observers were 
disguised as residents or transients to minimize their visibility. 
They slept in lodginghouses and boxcArs, ate in restaurants, 
drank and fraternized in bars, attended mission services, and 
watched court paoceedings. One became the intimate of a crimi- 
nal gang. Each observer was subject to rigid rules which re- 
quired the reporting of actions and conversations in great detail 
and the continuous analysis of the populations involved in various 
Skid Row activities. 14 

Minneapolis regarded relocation as a real opportunity to im- 
prove the living conditions of displaced families. It was realized 
that the city’s Redevelopment Authority, under the law, must as- 
sume the responsibility of seeing that every family was properly 
relocated. No person was required to leave an urban renewal 
area until decent, safe, sanitary housing was Available. The 
movement of families afforded a good opportunity for revising 
and reorienting the residents’ ways of living in and using their 
communities. The authorities discovered that some families 
quickly changed their mode of behavior when moving into a more 
desirable physical setting from a blighted area. 

Relocation responsibilities were carried out through an on-the- 
site relocation office. The very nature of the problems connected 
with relocation required professional counseling and guidance 
services. Assigned to each relocation office were supervisory and 
technical field personnel. A house-to-house survey of the entire 
redevelopment area was made to establish individual records for 
the new occupants. Each family or business was assigned to one 
of the field representatives who was responsible for sub-segment 
activities, such as notifying the occupants of new developments 
in the relocation program affecting them, maintaining liaison with 
other public agencies regarding public housing accommodations, 
educational opportunities, and welfare problems. The Relocation 
Office maintained a file of housing vacancies suitable for the new 
occupants, and provided information about special adult edu- 
cation opportunities available in the schools and agencies in the 
community. 

As a result of the first relocation experience, the Housing Au- 
thority concluded that greater understanding of the community 
as to the benefits of slum clearance and urban development gained 
wider public support and facilitated relocation. 
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URBANIZATION AND EDUCATION FOR BETTER 
HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


Background of the Area and Its Problem 


The Calumet Region (of the Greak Lakes area) is one of the 
most highly developed, industrialized, but congested areas in the 
world The region is made up of a number of autonomous com- 
munities each with its own characteristics and problems — but 
also sharing common characteristics and problems with its 
neighbors. These problems cross city, county, and State lines. 

Approximately one-half million residents of the area are com- i 
prised of some 60 ethnic and racial groups with differing cultural 
backgrounds and degrees of assimilation into an industrial and 
urban way of life. 

The contiguous urban development, the degree of industrial- 
ization and the extensive transportation system contribute to 
practically every social, economic, and political condition and 
problem known to a modern industrial society. A brief listing 
of these problems would include: 1 * 

1. Aging and poorly maintained residential and commercial structures 
in the older neighborhoods, many of them violating building and 
safety codes, and many lacking adequate sanitary and heating fa- 
cilities. 

2. Inadequate zoning, lack, in some cases, of community and area plan- 
ning, over-occupancy of available housing, and overcrowding of 
structures on the available land. 

3. Rapid population increase and turnover which have caused over- 
crowding and left pockets of imperfectly assimilated newcomers in 
many of Hie older neighborhoods. In some sections the changes have 
been so great that existing social standards and relationships have 
been weakened or destroyed and civic leadership lost faster %n it 
could be rebuilt or redeveloped. 

4. The normal difficulties of the intergroup adjustment to living and 
working together complicated in some sections by the variety and 
disparity of cultural backgrounds and the transiency of neigh- 
borhood makeup. 

B. The lack, prior to the establishment of the Purdue-Calumet De- 
velopment Foundation, of any mechanism for attacking these prob- 
lems on a coordinated and cooperative basis. 
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Formation and Organization of the Purdue-Calumet 
Foundation 

Increasing concern with housing conditions in East Chicago, 
Ind., led to two independent investigations. In 1952, the two 
major industrial employers in the area cooperated with Purdue 
University in making an extensive study of their employee’s 
attitude, problems, and desires related to housing and living 
environments. The results, published in 1953, enumerated such 
problems as thorn already described. In 1953, the East Chicago 
City Administration conducted an intensive survey of certain 
selected neighborhoods with emphasis on Are, health, and build- 
ing code violations. The necessity for early and quick re- 
medial action was highlighted by these studies. 

In recognition of the magnitude of the problem, and the grow- 
ing awareness of the need to And lasting solutions to them, the 
Purdue-Calumet Development Foundation was organized and in- 
corporated in November 1954. 

Hie business affairs of the Foundation, including approval of 
programing, selection of staff, and election of officers, are managed 
by a 15-member board of directors. The public, trustees, and re- 
search member groups are each represented by three directors, 
the sponsor members by six. To assure continuity of planning 
and action, each directors term of office was set at 2 years (or until 
duly replaced) with only one-third of each membership group’s 
directorships expiring each year. 

The foundation was empowered to help slum clearance, neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation, housing construction and other activities 
to improve living — educational, social and cultural — conditions in 
the community. The foundation is a nonprofit organization set 
up to achieve community betterment. 

The financial resources of the foundation are derived from the 
contribution of sponsor members. As of March 1, 1958, 22 of 
East Chicago’s major industries had pledged contributions of ap- 
proximately $1 million. In addition, there were nine sustaining 
sponsors. The funds provided working and equity capital for 
use in planning the work and in initiating programs which sub- 
sequently can be financed out of project income or through the 
mechanism provided for financing specific projects. 

Family Service Adult Education Program 

The educational program of the foundation was set up as a pilot 
project and experiment in adult education to discover ways and 
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means of helping relocated families adjust to new housing and de- 
velop better home and family life. 18 In the early phase, major 
attention was given to families in the newly constructed Lakeview 
Apartments in East Chicago, Ind. 

The experimental workshop was the Lakeview Apartments 
which had 86 housing units. Lakeview Apartments were planned 
and constructed by and are under the supervision of the East Chi- 
cago Housing Corporation. Direct relocation work was 
with all the families that moved into the building. The first 
family moved in on December 81, 1967, as did the director of the 
program. The director remained as a resident of the Lakeview 
Apartments for 6 months. Few families moved in during the 
first 3 months (only 18), but each week brought new families 
On December 16, 1968, 72 families were living in the Lakeview 
Apartment The, results of working closely with this limited 
number of families were to be utilised on a broader scale for all 
the urban renewal programs in the area. 

The families living in the Lakeview Apartments provided first- 
hand resources to study the problems and needs of relocated fami- 
lies. They were able to enlist many social services of the com- 
munity to assist in the program. All families were within the 
area of Purdue-Calumet Development Foundation, and attempts 
were made to reach them. In practice, the program fell short of 

this goal. It was important to keep in mind the full range of 
social, economic, cultural, educational, and other factors affecting 
day-to-day living of all families in the area. 

The problems encountered were the concerns of many people 
agencies, and organizations. Purdue-Calumet Development Foun- 
dation's Family Service Education Program made use of these 
interests and concerns. 


Hi 


Objectives <• 

Family service was an educational program designed to assist 
relocated families in meeting successfully the problems of every- 
day living Its purpose was to teach knowledge and skills essen- 

C ° mmUn,ty " ,e and en< ™ 

The Family Service Education Program nutated individual, 
rad families to utilize more fully their own reaoureea and thoee 
available to them m a continuing effort to have a better home and 
community life and encourage better relation, with other people. 
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The program was to serve all people regardless of difference in 
race, creed, religion, social, or economic'Vtatus. Family Service 
worked in cooperation with all community agencies concerned 
with better home and family living. 

The Foundation, with the assistance of the Extension Service 
of Purdue University, set up an educational program which was 
specifically designed to improve the economic, social, and physical 
well-being of individuals and families. The families were en- 
couraged to assume responsibility for helping to bring about better 
conditions of home and family living. Opportunities were pro- 
vided for family members of all ages and both sexes to learn what- 
ever they needed to know in order to make their own family living 
happier and more satisfying. Some of the desired outcomes in- 
cluded : (1) The creation of a desire within the families for better 
living standards within their resources; (2) free and voluntary 
participation by family members in programs for community im- 
provement ; (3) initiative and resourcefulness in solving their 
own problems, and (4) a better understanding of the role of citi- 
zens in a democracy. 

These general objectives represented some of the desirable 
changes which the foundation hoped to bring about in people 
through the educational program. The general objectives stated 
ideas which they expected individuals and families to get and use, 
the kind of skills they hoped they would develop, and the tech- 
niques of thinking and problem solving which were hoped they 
would acquire. 

! 

Effects of Changing Population 

The clients of the Family Service Education Program varied 
greatly in educational training, age levels, languages, and other 
characteristics that influenced their response to educational 
stimuli. The common interest of the “public” was that of finding 
a better place to live. 

There was considerable variation in the population — 62 percent j 
of the families were Negroes, 32 percent were Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans; and 6 percent were Indian, Cuban, and mixed 
white and colored. A small percentage of the Spanish people 
were born in the United States and most of the Negroes were 
from the Deep South. However, some of the Negro families were 
second and third generation residents of the Calumet Region. 

The educational level ranged from no formal schooling to doc- 
torates. There were three medical doctors and a man with a‘ 

Ph.D. in chemistry. There were three women teachers with , j 
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master’s degrees. Four adults had no formal schooling in either 
English or Spanish. Most of the adults had schooling of less than 
the equivalent of grade 8. 

Seventy percent of the Mexicans and Puerto Ricans could not 
converse in English. The children of these families who attended 
school were used as interpreters. 

Seventy-seven percent of the adult population fell in the 20-89 
age group ; 28 percent in the 40-69 age group. Thirty percent of 
the youth were in the 10-20 age group; 80 percent in the 6-9 age 
group ; and 40 percent in the 6-year and under age group. The 
number of children in the families ranged from 0 to 8: 13 families 
had no children. 

The range of family income was from $2,148 to over $16,000. 
Three families received all their income from social welfare.' In 
a number of cases, both husband and wife worked. 

The first steps as carried forward by the director were: 

1. To understand Purdue-Cslumet Development Foundation and the 
working relationships with Purdue University and the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 

2. To understand and study the community in which the project was 
located. 

8. To learn how people lived in the community, what they now had 
and what they wanted. (Home visits). 

4. To build relationships with as many different community groups and 
agencies as possible. It was obvious that they would need strong 
allies in any program of new service to the community. 

5. To study and know the kinds of groups most likely to be interested 
or involved in working toward the enrichment of community life. 

6. To develop a plan for the Family Service Educational program that 
would emphasise both the community concerns and the deyelopment 
of the individual person with which the Purdue-Calumet Develop- 
ment Foundation was concerned. 

7. To try out different kinds of program ideas to learn which Vm ts 

would be jnost useful and effective in developing the educational 
program. 

Developing a Plan of Procedure 

No formal organizational structure was developed during the 
first year. Considerable experimentation was carried on to dis- 
cover the most effective channels to reach the families with practi- 
cal and useful information. The major effort went into develop- 
ing and carrying on programs and services of immediate need. 
Families were encouraged to help themselves and work with other 
families in providing for their needs. 
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A plan of work defining the objectives and stating the tentative 
plan of work was submitted on July 1, 1958. The plan was ad- 
hered tp as closely as possible during the last 6 months of the year. 

Briefiy stated below are some of the things that were done to 
help families help themselves in the first year of the Family Serv- 
ice Adult Educational program : 

1. Held interviews with families who were considering moving into 
Lakeview Apartments. 

2. Made home visits to all families that had made application for an 
apartment to acquaint them with living conditions in their new 
home to learn to know the family and their present living conditions. 
There were a number of absurd and mischievous fallacies and ru- 
mors regarding the Lakeview Apartments which readily passed for 
the truth and had wide circulation, for example, that families had to 
have all new furniture, furnishings, clothes and dishes; that families 
were not to have any visitors; and that heat and utilities were shut 
off at 10 o’clock. 

Assisted and advised families on use of present furniture and the 
purchase of additional furniture when needed. 

Helped with the arrangement of furniture, cupboards, and closets 
in apartments. 

Advised on the use of equipment and facilities. 

Helped family make necessary adjustments; helped families to help 
themselves and to learn to do for themselves. 

Assisted in financial planning. (Transition from paying rent for one 
month from a weekly basis; difficult for many.) 

Helped to make families want improvement rather than do what was 
thought good for them. 

9. Arranged formal educational classes. 

10. Acquainted families with community facilities and resources and 
how they could use same. 

11. Provided consultation services. 

12. Assisted families to develop (a) an understanding of other people; 
(b) pride and a sense of responsibility; (c) a sense of security and 
stability. 


3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


The first year was a period of experimenting with different 
methods and techniques with various groups of people and differ- 
ent kinds of educational materials. A general picture of the pro- 
gram's achievements during the first year should be helpful in 
visualizing the program in action. 

A large community room was provided in the Lakeview Apart- 
ments for the office, demonstration and general meetings, and 
classrooms. 
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The major types of activities were small and large group meet- 
ings ; demonstration and discussion meetings ; individual services : 
day workshops ; formal classes; and the use of printed material. 

The time devoted to different tasks during the first year was 
divided as follows: 

1. Ont- fourth time involved in showing apartment and interviewing 
would-be applicant*; home interviews; and general reports and rec- 
ords on occupancy, etc. 461 families were interviewed as prospective 
tenants; 148 home interviews were conducted with approved appli- 
cant*. 

2. One-fourth time involved in apartment visit* which included indi- 

vidual problems of housekeeping and family relationships. Sixty-six 
meetings were held with tenants on educational topi^ regar ding 
everyday living; 771 visits were made to individual apartments re- 
garding definite purposes. ^ 

8. One-fourth time used in consultation regarding individual, family 
and apartment problems, and actual class teaching; 994 office visit* 
were recorded in which definite topics were discussed. 

4. One-fourth time was spent in use of equipment, miscellaneous “polic- 
ing chores”, and working with other organisations and agencies. 
Fifty-six meetings were held with church groups, service organi- 
sations and agencies to acquaint them with the Family Service Edu- 
cational Program of the Purdue- Calumet Development Foundation. 
Eighteen meetings were held with different agencies to discuss com- 
mon problems and to learn their fields of operation. 

A detailed study of the actual activities engaged in by the Di- 
rector of Family Service would reveal important information as 
to how the program was organized and the working relationships 
which were developed with many organizations and agencies. 
Nearly all of the groups contacted cooperated. The director of 
adult education for the East Chicago Public Schools cooperated 
in setting up two English classes for Mexicans and Puerto Ricans 
and in securing four sewing machines for use in the community 
room of the Lakeview Apartments. 

The faculties of public and private institutions generously 
shared their skills for teaching and demonstrating essential les- 
sons tiie families needed to learn. A good example of this kind 
of cooperation was the special help given by the elementary school 
faculty to the retarded and handicapped children in the Lakeview 
Apartments. 

Effective working relations were established with the faculty 
at the Purdue Center, the Northwest Home Economics Associ- 
ation, Lake County Cooperative Extension Service, and the Public 
Libraries. Two seminars on the Family Service Educational 
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Program were conducted at the University of Chicago and Val- 
paraiso University. 

The program was organized around seven regular classes spread 
over three quarters beginning during the summer of 1958. There 
were two English classes, one class in home nursing, one in cloth- 
ing, and one in blanket making. Attendance at the various classes 
varied. The English classes had the least holding power and the 
‘action" or practical classes maintained the strongest interest and 
attendance over the entire period. 

Special interest meetings were well attended. At these meet- 
ings, such subjects were taught as color selection and method of 
painting apartments; care of appliances, bathrooms, and floors; 
window treatment and curtaining; construction of step shelves; 
selection of draperies; and use of laundering equipment. The 
special interest topics were discussed at from one to five meetings 
depending on the nature of the subject 

Many other agencies organized classes or provided assistance to 
the families. The Red Cross served on the Lakeview Apartments 
Nursing Committee, organized a home nursing class, assisted fire 
victim families, and served as a member of the Difficult Case 
Committee. The Salvation Army conferred with personnel re- 
garding special needy families and obtained toys for the low in- 
come families. 

A nurse was assigned by the Visiting Nurses Association to 
work with the families every Tuesday afternoon. During the 
year, this nurse had SO conferences with the director concerning 
patients; visited 169 patients in their apartments and many in- 
troductory visits with the families for the purposes of getting ac- 
quainted and in evaluating need. The nurse was responsible for 
providing such services as the following : Family health guidance 
in weight, diet, cleanliness, rest, and child behavior; child care 
confined to infants and preschool age children; inspection for 
vermin and infectious disease; designated services under direct 
supervision of the family physician ; and dissemination of health 
education information and materials. 

Various churches showed a geat deal of interest in the program. 
The director of Family Service Education program presented the 
purpose of the program at the annual meeting of the Council of 
Church Women in East Chicago and Hammond. In addition, 10 
other individual church groups requested talks about the program. 
The Catholic Charities organization conferred with the project di- 
rector concerning prospective tenants and helped to secure aid 
for needy families. 


education of the adult migrant 

Merchants in the area were very helpful in arranging for the 
purchase of basic furniture and furnishings, A sewing machine 
company supplied four machines for use in the clothing classes 
and another merchant arranged for a special type of curtain rods 
for the apartments. 

The community room became the center for many useful and 
recreative group activities. The parents planned the Halloween 
party and a committee of 12 homemakers planned three parties 
for different age groups. Other family group activities included 
birthday parties, christening parties, and three group meetings 
arranged by individual families. 

One of the most interesting and productive features of the ex- 
perimental program was the individual or small group meeting. 
Some of the topics discussed at such meetings were: Construction 
of clothing: curtains, draperies; upholstery of chairs; slip cover- 
ing; color schemes; marketing; laundry problems; budgets; teen- 
age problems; family relationships; health; and recreation 

Very little printed publicity material was used. A few special 
articles appeared in publications of some of the major employers 
in the area. These articles dealt generally with some of the ac- 
tivities of employees who lived in the Lakeview Apartments. The 
greater part of the publicity was by personal contact with groups 
or individuals. 

At the end of the year the Director of the Family Service Edu- 
cation program concluded that the project constituted a remark- 
able experiment for an urban renewal project. Jt demonstrated 
how seemingly impossible things can be achieved if carried out 
according to well-conceived plans, and showed the difficulties in 
eliminating prejudices of many' kinds and distorted beliefs. 

The primary objective of the program was to assist individuals 
and families to utilize more fully their own resources and those 
available to them in a continuing effort to have more satisfying 
life within their homes and in their community. The program 
was set up to serve all people regardless of difference in race, 
creed, religion, or economic status. The primary purpose was to 
help relocated families adjust to their new living conditions. 

The time it might take to stir families to the initiative of self- 
help that would point to continuing self-improvement cannot be 
stated. However, in the few months that families have lived in 
the Lakeview Apartments, they have changed .homemaking prac- 
tices and home customs, become more literate and better informed, 
and more competent controllers of their own lives. 
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In summing up the program after one year of operation, the di- 
rector believed that the families had accumulated experiences in 
the transition to their new life and way of living through sharing 
in group meetings, special activities, classes, and family group 
meetings!' Experiences of this nature can well be recognized as 
continuing education for these families. 

At the end of the year, the director made the following obser- 
vations in her report: 

1* To move families from a alum type of residence to n nice comfortable 
home is relatively easy but to help them make adjustment is a quite 
different thing. There U a cultural shock, and it takes time for a re- 
covery. To furnish the apartment or home, pay rent, buy clothes 
and food at the same salary, Is very difficult for most families. The 
cultural traits persisting from the rural backgrounds or from previ- 
ous generations involving food, clothing, shelter, education, recre 
ation and the like, tend to slow up the process of raising the stand- 
ard of living. There was a small number of families who could not 
adapt to the discipline of their new living conditions. 

t. Material possessions tend to be related to morals, degree of satis- 
faction and social adjustment and the general psychological well- 
being of the family. It appeared that being in debt for material 
po ssessi ons (i^e., high priced radio, TV seta, bedroom suites) was of 
far less concern and importance to the families than the satisfaction 
of having everything they wanted. 

8. While there wma a vast economic gulf separating the higher income 
from the lower income families, all shared a common hope that living 
conditions in East Chicago would improve. There was only one way 
for many of the families to move and that was up. 

4. Many of the families had little or no knowledge of such basic things 
as how to plan a meal, how to market for quality, how to make 
simple repairs to furniture or clothing, how to wax a floor, or how 
to bake bread or cookies. 

5. There was little response to a straight academic type educational 
. program. Learning and interest were sustained longer when applied 

to actual living conditions and everyday problems. Education per ac 
was too often associated with drudgery, so it was better in our in- 
formal educational work to forget the word "education: and to make 
the work an expression of intern t and pleasurable enlightment.** 


Purdue University Extension 

The plan and organization of the Purdue-Cahimet Foundation 
was conceived by a member of the staff of Purdue University. 
University officials had determined that the contributions of the 
institution to the urban renewal program should be conducted 
with the cooperation of the foundation and other local, State, and 
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Federal agencies. Three major areas of activity were to be in- 
cluded: (1) Educational service, (2) research, and (3) consul- 
tation in the rehabilitation of people and properties. In order to 
provide and coordinate the services, the university has decided to 
establish an Urban Development Institute at the University’s 
Center in Hammond, Ind. The Family Service Education pro- 
gram to be conducted on an experimental basis would become, 
with necessary modifications, a permanent part of the Urban De- 
velopment Institute's program. As contemplated, the Institute 
will concentrate on providing three types of services: (1) Family 
service education, (2) continuing education and school coordi- 
nated activities, and (3) a professional program of studies and 
on-the-job training for redevelopment specialists. 

The Urban Development Institute will provide counsel to prop- 
erty owners, civic officials, Purdue-Calumet Foundation person- 
nel, and other organizations and individuals concerning renewal, 
conservation and rehabilitation activities in the Calumet region. 

■ ^he Urban Development Institute as an integral part of the exten- 
sion structure of Purdue University will be able to draw upon 
other university units for persons with special competence in fields 
relating to the total urban renewal problem. 

The Institute proposes to conduct action research to support 
proposals and projects of the Purdue-Calumet Foundation. It 
also will record and analyze relocation data and information. It 
will direct basic research in coordination with the Graduate School 
of Purdue, the foundation, and other interested agencies. The 
areas covered will include sociology, psychology, economics, geo- 
graphy, political science, engineering, and the technologies. 

The university, industrial, community, and Foundation officials 
believe that the experience of the Purdue-Calumet Family Service 
Education program suggests an educational approach to some of 
the more pressing operational problems involved in the relocation 
and redistribution of families. The Urban Development Insti- 
tute s program, in the main, will concentrate on long-range goals 
which depend on the careful collection of data, projection of 
trends, building of programs, and the qualification and training 
of leaders who must conduct them. 

MOBILIZING THE TOTAL EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES OF THE COMMUNITY 

Mobilization of the total educational resources of a co mm unity 
for the benefit of all the citizens was the goal and principle of the 
New Haven, Connecticut Citizens Action project. The project 
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demonstrated how citizen associations can provide leadership in 
bringing together a large number of community agencies to work 
toward common educational goals and physical improvements. 

New Haven’s principle of coordinated administration and 
leadership from the mayor’s office with active cooperation of the 
Citizens Action Commission is being widely studied in other cities 
that are faced with the problems of urban renewal, relocation, 
rehabilitation, and conservation. 

Origin of Hn Program 

The dilapidated, rotten buildings of New Haven’s worst slum 
have now been leveled and 42 acres of a new city are emerging 
from the rubble. 

New Haven, settled in 1638, is the seventh oldest city in the 
United States. It was laid out in nine squares and is considered 
the first American city to have a city plan. The central square 
was set aside as a market place and public ground. Many later 
cities followed this plan. New Haven grew from a„handful of 
settlers to a population of 8,000 at the time of the American Rev- 
olution. After some 220 years of gradual and pleasant growth, 
New Haven, in less than 50 years, lost much of its beauty and 
acquired most of the slums it is now removing. From 1860 to 
1910, the population expanded from 40,000 to 134,000. 

In 1910, a plan was made by some to clear out the slums and 
restore New Haven’s lost beauty. Nothing happened. The effort 
to rebuild was not made again until 1950. By the time that the 
pattern of neglect had spread, the slums and blight had taken a 
fearsome toll. As a place to work, rear a family, and live, New 
Haven was in decline. 

The citizens realized that new attitudes, increased opportunities 
for all people, better education and recreational facilities, and 
improved education programs for the young and old alike must 
come along with physical changes. Since 1954, there has been 
many exciting changes in the physical appearance and attitudes 
of the people of New Haven. Credit for most of these changes 
goes to all citizens — old and new residents, who shared in applying 
educational methods to the urban renewal program to halt decay 
and blight in sections of the city. 

Citizen Participation in Urban Renewal 

The Citizens Action Commission was formed in 1954 to “mobi- 
lize the combined resources of our fine old city in a nonpartisan 
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program of united action to achieve a better and greater New 
Haven.”* 1 

The commission hoped to fulfill this responsibility through the 
exchange of views and participation in decisions affecting the 
urban renewal program. At regular meetings in the mayor’s 
office, the commission members’ knowledge proved an invaluable 
guide in arriving at vital decision for New Haven’s future. The 
commission was composed of 30 leading citizens appointed by the 
mayor to act as a nonpartisan body. 

The Role of the Public Schools 

The Citizens Action Commission has an Advisory Committee on 
Education. This committee recently completed a comprehensive 
survey of the New Haven Public School System, as part of a state- 
wide study of the “Role of the Public School.” The study covered 
the school curriculum, educational services, general policies, and 
educational philosophy. 

Another activity in which the committee was engaged was an 
improved vision screening program adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation. A subcommittee of 20 persons made inquiries into the 
Special Services Programs of New Haven schools. They inter- 
viewed professional people concerned with remedial reading, 
sight saving techniques, speech and hearing correction and the 
mentally retarded. The committee had as a continuing research 
project, the comprehensive study of the educational resources 
provided for the academically talented in New Haven schools. 

Committee Organization 


The Citizens Action Commission included several other action 
committees as part of its organization. There was the Industrial 
and Harbor Development Committee which undertook studies 
leading to the promotion of new and expanded industrial oppor- 
There was the Committee on Metropolitan Approach, 
which has encouraged the Regional Planning Authority of South 
Central Connecticut in its comprehensive industrial and land-use 
study of the Quinnipiac Valley area. It also concerned itself with 
promoting a coordinated waste disposal system in the metro- 
politan area. It promoted studies and surveys of a metropolitan 


,l N*w Haven Citiaena Action Comadwton. Annual Report »nd Development 
Hew Raven. Conn.: Cltisens Action Commission, 1959. p . g. 
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approach to various area- wide problems. Other committees were : 
Control Business, District, Traffic, and Parking Committee, Hous- 
ing Committee, and the Human Values Committee. The latter 
two committees, will be described somewhat in detail. 

During 1958, the Committee on Housing actively explored the 
possibilities of available housing for the elderly, ways and means 
to improve the financing of home improvements. The committee 
also served as an advisory body for representatives of neighbor- 
hood improvement councils. Each neighborhood had a neighbor- 
hood renewal committee and in some cases there were subcom- 
mittees on cooperative housing and housing for the elderly. 

The Human Values Committee worked effectively in bringing 
old and new residents together for effective community action. 
It dealt mainly with education, health and welfare problems, rec- 
reation, and juvenile delinquency. It functioned through several 
subcommittees such as the Health and Welfare Subcommittee, the 
Bicycle Loan and Safety Committee, the Recreation Committee, 
and the Juvenile Delinquency Committee. 

Personnel of the various committees were usually volunteers 
or persons designated to the committee by the specialized agency 
concerned. The Downtown Action Committee worked with the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Planning Economist of the City 
Plan Department and the Citizens Action Commission provided 
staff services. The Industrial and Harbor Development Com- 
mittee was provided staff services by the City Plan Department's 
Planning Economist. The City Plan Department's Neighbor- 
hood Improvement Coordinator and the CAC Director provided 
staff services for Neighborhood Improvement Councils. 

Under the new plan of staff organization of the Human Values 
Committee, the Human Relations Advisor will serve as staff 
director for the group. The Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Education will have a full-time consultant from the Department 
of Education. He will work with PTA's and other organizations 
interested in education. The Metropolitan Approach Committee 
was provided staff services by the Citizens Action Commission’s 
Director and the Planning Economist. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION EDUCATION 

PROJECT 

Detroit has initiated a Neighborhood Conservation Education 
Project in an effort to improve and conserve middle-aged and 
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newer neighborhoods in order to prevent the spread of blight.*-' 
To accomplish this objective, the city has planned a program to 
involve all Detroit residents, young and old, settled and unsettled. 
They believe that the children and future citizens can be of great 
assistance in two main ways: 

a. By understanding the aims and methods of sound neighborhood con- 
servation, they will be better able to become responsible tenants, 
home owners, and citizens when they reach adulthood. 

2. By studying various phases of neighborhood conservation now, they 
may help encourage their parents, relatives, and friends in the 
several neighborhoods to participate actively in the various on-going 
conservation projects. 

Neighborhood conservation is introduced through a language 
arts unit which emphasizes speaking, listening, reading and 
writing activities based upon neighborhood conservation aims 
and objectives. This program is being actively pursued in Detroit 
schools and has attracted a large amount of attention from school 
and urban renewal officials in other parts of the country. 

In Detroit, approximately 20 of the schools that will be built 
by 1963 are in neighborhoods where urban renewal is contem- 
plated. The educational and planning authorities believe that 
many aspects of Detroit’s Conservation Program lend themselves 
to natural classroom and youth group projects. This is a long- 
range view but the citizens feel that it will no doubt bring great 
financial benefits to the city and will also in turn be to the financial 
advantage of the Board of Education. 

The school authorities of Detroit recognize that systematic, 
organized knowledge is the greatest intellectual resource for both 
personal development and social improvement. Therefore, the 
emphasis on doing something about neighborhood conservation 
is upon individual development through acquisition of more useful 
knowledge which can be applied to the ways of living in and using 
the resources of the community. 

The following conservation education language arts unit is 
an illustration of the type of curriculum approach which is being 
used in many Detroit schools. 


Neighborhood Conservation at o Language Arts Unit 

The language arts include speaking, listening, reading and writing. A 
language arts unit on neighborhood conservation can provide many oppor- 

,# Detroit City Planning Commission, Neighborhood Conservation Education Project Detroit* 
January 195ft. 
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tunities for the purposeful use of these basic language arts skills. Listed 
below are several learning experiences which might well be used in a lan- 
guage arts unit on neighborhood conservation. Under each experience are 
suggested some specific speaking, listening, reading and writing activities.” 

I.A Neighborhood Survey to Determine Good and Bad Condition* 

A. Discussion in planning such a survey. 

1. What is happening in our city? 

2. What is a neighborhood? 

3. What is conservation? 

4. What can the city do? 

5. What can the citizen do? 

B. Reading of bulletins and other printed material to determine 

what conditions to check in survey. 

C. Preparations for making a survey schedule. 

D. Interviewing long-time residents of the neighborhood, record- 

ing information derived from interviews and reporting on 
interviews orally or in writing. 

E. Recording and organizing information gathered and report- 

ing to class. 

1. Make a map of the neighborhood, and show good and 
bad conditions. 

II. A Study of Housing, Health and Zoning Ordinance* of the City 

A. Reading of bulletins put out by city agencies. 

B. Discussion of the why of these ordinances and how they af- 

fect people. 

C. Listening to speakers for infbrmation. 

1. Visit to traffic court on Friday morning to hear hous- 

ing violation cases. 

2. Visit to Health Department — rodent control, alley 

sanitation and over-crowding. 

8. Visit City Plan Commission. 

4. Invite speakers from city agencies to speak. 

D. Reading and discussion of articles in newspapers on these 

matters. 

E. Writing letters for information or to request a speaker. 

III. Production, of Slogan*, Potter* and/or Jingle t on Neighborhood 
Conservation 

A. Reading of stories or printed material provided by the Detroit 

Committee for Neighborhood Conservation and Improved 
Housing for ideas for slogans, posters and jingles. 

B. Writing of slogans, posters and jingles. 

C. If a contest were held, children could explain contest rules to 

other school classes or prepare written explanations to be 
distributed to other classes. Purposeful reading activity 
would be involved in the judging of material entered in the 
contest. , . 
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IV. Preparation of a Program on Neighborhood Conservation to Pre- 
sent to other School Classes, P.T.A., or at a Special Program 
for Parents 

A- Writing of letters of invitation to parents. 

. Writing of publicity for the program. 

C. Discussion in the planning of such a program. 

D. Writing of plays, skits, poems, essays and songs for presen- 

tation at the program. 

E. Oral expression in preparation and presentation of skits, 

poems and reports. 

F. Writing up information gathered from a neighborhood sur- 

vey and oral presentation of findings and recommendations 
for improvement at the program. 


V. Individual Surveys of Home Conditions and Planning and Carry- 
ing Out of Needed Improvements 

A. Discussion in planning a check list for individual surveys. 

B. Reading of materials on home improvements boys and girls 

can help make. 

C. Recording of home survey findings. 

Writing of individual's plans for home improvement. 

E. Writing of letters to parents or to landlords with specific sug- 

gestions for home improvements and with offers of boys 
and girls to help on suitable improvement tasks. 

F. Oral reports to classmates of what individuals actually do in 

the way of jobs to improve their homes. 


VI. Preparation of a Small Booklet on U 0ur Neighborhood and How 
We Can Improve It” Which Might be Duplicated and Distributed 
to Parents and Residents in Neighborhood 

A. Interviewing neighbors and parents regarding neighborhood 
’ conditions and needs for improvement. 

B. Listening to a qualified speaker on neighborhood improvement 

as an aid to planning the booklet. 

C. Discussion in planning the content of the booklet. 

D. Writing and illustrating of parts of the booklet by grouos 

and individuals. F 

E. Reading of library and other materials on neighborhood con- 

servation to get ideas for the booklet. 

F. Discussion in planning some means to pay for the cost of 

duplicating the booklet if this is a problem. 


VII. Resource Materials 

A. Texts and Readers. 

B. Individual Reading materials in kit 

C. Supplementary materials: Children's Museum; Filmstrips; 

Radio scripts; Movies; TV Features. 
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The Detroit Neighborhood Conservation Education Project is 
the first attempt by a large industrial city to develop teaching- 
learning materials directly related to desirable urban renewal 
goals. Early reports from this project show positive benefits in 
improving home and neighborhood conditions by centering school 
learning activities around better ways of living in the community. 
Everywhere the conservation education materials are being used, 
the conclusion is the same — that material standards of living were 
often significantly improved through what was taught in the 
classroom. The project is attracting the attention of educational 
authorities in many other cities who are facing educational prob- 
lems of a similar nature in their expanding cities. 


BUILDING AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
THE NEWCOMER 

The population of Metropolitan Chicago is growing at an un- 
precedented rate because of relatively high rates of birth and 
new family formation, increased expectancy of life and increase 
in the elderly population, immigration and migration from otjier 
jurisdictions and from rural areas. The last two causes act 
to increase the relative number of very low income families in 
urban areas. 

The Housing Authority of Cook County was created in 1946 
by the Cook County Board of Commissioners to serve the County 
Suburban Communities in two major areas: (1) Provision of 
low-rent housing where private capital is unavailable or difficult 
to obtain ; and (2) betterment of housing standards generally. 

Neglect of housing construction during World War II, magnified 
by the presence of thousands of migrants and returning veterans 
looking for adequate and economical shelter, formed the impetus 
for the creation of the Housing Authority at that time. 

Since then, the combined efforts of public, and private agencies 
have brought tremendous changes for the better. The various 
efforts of some of these agencies make up an interesting story of 
how one city is being organized to meet the educational problems 
of urbanization. 

Planning Literacy and Fundamental Education Classes and 
Activities 

Many of the adults who came to Chicago were illiterate and 
unable to find employment and take their part in community life 
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because of their inability to read and write English. Others 
needed to be taught skills in order that they might get better 
jobs and become more productive citizens. 

Alerted to the magnitude and urgency of the problem with 
which Chicago was faced, due to the migration of vast numbers 
of people from the rural areas of some of our States and Puerto 
Rico, the Americanization and Adult Education Division of the 
Board of Education developed special programs to meet the 
emergency. 

Literacy classes for those who were illiterate in the S-R’s were 
organized in schools, settlement houses, community centers, 
branch libraries, park field houses, housing projects, churches, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, industries, and stores. Education was 
taken to the people where they were and at hours during the 
day and evening when it was convenient for workers and mothers 
to attend. 

The readiness of Chicago institutions and agencies to partici- 
pate in these school sponsored adult education programs was 
highlighted by the fact that as of July 1960, more than 100 major 
organizations saw for themselves a responsible role in the educa- 
tional, informational, or service process. 

The Cook County Welfare Association, in 1969, organized night 
classes for new residents who were on relief. This program has 
been underway for three years and as a result many of the oc- 
cupationally illiterate new residents have obtained better jobs. 84 


Developing and Organizing Community Resources 

The continuing heavy in-migration of newcomers to the Chicago 
area presented problems of adjustment and human need which 
resulted in the creation of a Mayor’s Committee on New Residents 
under the organizational structure of the Commission on Human 
Relation’s Migration Services Department. The committee con- 
sists of 47 members appointed by the mayor and has a profes- 
sional staff of four persons. The objective of the committee is 
“to help new residents of the city learn about and use the many 
educational facilities readily available for increasing their job 
skills.” The program and objectives of the committee included : 


1. Helping the new residents recognize that all residents have equal 
rights to facilities and resources of the city, whether public or 
private; and that no group has priority over another group. 
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2. Perfecting the techniques which will enable agencies to reach the 
new residents on arrival in the city, referring them without delay 
to that service which they may need immediately: a job, housing, 
school, or other service. 

S. Increasing involvement of established residents who can (a) be in- 
formed about the reasons for movement into the cities, the actual 
numbers moving back and forth, the mobility trends in the city; and 
(b) be actively involved in professional or volunteer capacities in 
teaching, encouraging referrals, actively welcoming new residents 
when they understand them better. 

4. Finding the key to motivation for the highest skill training of adult 
men and women, while encouraging children to remain in school for 
maximum education. 

5. Referral to appropriate agencies those individuals and institutions 
who exploit the new resident, whether in credit manipulation or 
bousing facilities. In part, this requires immediate moral support 
of the volunteer groups seeking revision of existing law which re- 
stricts the new resident’s full participation in the services and fa- 
cilities of the community. 

6. Encourage efforts to educate potential new residents before they 
leave home, as the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico does and the Coun- 
cil on the Southern Mountains (Berea, Kentucky) now contem- 
plates. This includes the public education system, but also extends 
to specific referrals in the receiving cities, practical suggestions and 
warnings through local media and in cooperation with the Education 
Department. 

7. Health education at all levels for the medically indigent family re- 
quiring preschool examinations, inoculations, pre-natal care, den- 
tistry and diet." 

The Mayor’s Committee for New Residents makes every effort 
to reach, motivate, and encourage all new residents to go* to 
school. In certain instances, the program has been so broadened 
to include private tutoring for special cases. 

These efforts were in cooperation with the Chicago Board of 
Education, Senior Achievement, Retired Teachers, the Illinois 
State Employment Service, the Chicago Red Cross, and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of Metropolitan Chicago. 

One of the important experimental programs is the Teachers’ 
Friendly Services Program. It is conducted through an arrange- 
ment with Senior Achievement and has the two-fold objective of 
enabling retired teachers to (1) use their mature teaching skills 
in the service of new residents; and (2) demonstrate that these 
skills have great value to society despite the age requirements 

* f Chicago Commission On Homan Relation*. Mayor'* Committee On New Resident*. 
Proposed Short Range and Long-Range Program*. Chicago: Migration 8erviee* Committee, 
Dec. 14, lMt, p. 1-4 
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of retirement. Over the past 2 years, the committee has learner, 
that the teachers can establish rapport with the new resident 
when he is accepted on his own terms, that the teachers welcome 
inservice training meetings to exchange ideas about the program, 
and that they need close supervision by the staffs of the center 
where they work and the committee itself. 

At the request of the Illinois State Employment Service and 
the Chicago Commission on Human Relations, an experimental 
project was carried on for 8 weeks during the summer of 1969 
for women migrants from rural areas of the South who were 
handicapped in securing employment by their lack of education, 
skills, and work experience. Approximately 240 women com- 
pleted the course held in the Home Economics laboratory of a 
Chicago high school and the State Employment Service was able 
to place nearly all of these women in jobs after completing the 
course. 

The philosophy and objectives of the training program for 
domestic workers under the auspices of the Americanization and 
Adult Education Program, Board of Education, city of Chicago 
were stated as follows: 

Among the thousands of newcomers to Chicago are many women from 
the rural areas of Puerto Rico and the southern United States. Despite 
the many job opportunities which exist in Chicago for both skilled and 
unskilled workers, these women are handicapped in securing employment 
by their lack of education, skills, work experience, and by those unfa- 
miliar with ways of living in a big city. 

With an acute shortage of domestic workers in this area, these women 
would be suitable for this type of work, but employers are unwilling to 
hire help with no previous records of work in the city and with no experi- 
ence or training in this type of work. 

In an effort to help these women to qualify for jobs, the Division of 
Americanization and Adult Education expanded the scope of its edu- 
cational activities to include a vocational training course for domestic 
workers. 

The following objectives were established for this program: 

To acquaint newcomers with ways of living in a big city 
To develop good habits of personal hygiene and grooming 
To develop essential understanding and skills 
To provide practical experience in domestic work which will serve 
as a recommendation of a worker’s ability 
To develop reliable and efficient workers 
To enable newcomers to obtain steady employment 
To assist new residents in making a satisfactory and happy ad- 
justment to their new environment. 

In planning this course, arrangements were made to secure the use of 
a model apartment in a Chicago public high school. An experienced 
home economics teacher was assigned as the instructor of the de s s 
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Plans were made for a highly concentrated course, with daily, 5 hour 
sessions for a period of one week. Enrollment was limited to a group 
of 30 women. These students were referred to the class by the Illinois 
State Employment Service. For many of these women it was their first 
experience in seeing a completely furnished apartment typical of those 
occupied by average Chicago families. 

The curriculum was to include demonstrations and practical experi- 
ence in the following area: The use and care of household equipment, 
proper methods of household cleaning, the use pnd care of laundry, 
equipment, and basic fundamentals of child care. 

During the final class session of each course, an evaluation was made 
cooperatively by teacher* and students of the course content in relation 
to student. In some cases, it was recognised that some students needed 
to return for additional training. 

As as experimental project this class was conducted for 8 weeks dur- 
ing the summer of 1969. Approximately 240 women completed the 
course. The Illinois State Employment Service was able to place the 
majority of these on jobs where employees were willing to give additional 
training in specific procedures required by the employers. 

The success of this first program of its type has resulted in many re- 
quests for additional classes which will be conducted in other high schools 
during this school year. Classes were offered four evenings a week 
from 6:30 to 9:80 p.m.** 

The schedule of activities provided for the following : 

Monday — Pergonal Hygiene and Good Grooming 

Tuesday — Use and Care of Modern Household Equipment and Appliances 
Wednesday — Proper Methods of Household Cleaning 
Thursday — Proper Use and Care of Laundry Equipment 

Friday — Child Care 

Table Setting 
Evaluation of Courts 

A number of new services have been added to those provided 
by the Americanization and Adult Education Division. Newly 
organized classes in parent education were offered to help parents 
solve the many new problems which they must face in a modern 
American urban community and to help provide the kind of 
family life best suited for child growth and development. This 
program included a seriqg of discussions on practical family 
finance, conducted by a teacher who was a recognized specialist 
in this field, and included budgeting, saving, insurance, and buying 
on time. 

Classes in nutrition, sewing and good grooming have been 
organized and seem to have a strong appeal for the migrant 
adults. 

~ p. u. 
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One large department store opened classes for their employees 
who needed to learn English and American customs. The class 
was held during work hours on paid time. 

Tour» to give new' residents firsthand knowledge of the local 
community, the city, the State Capital, New Salem and other 
historical spots have been conducted. There was special emphasis 
on human relations through visits to churches and temples of all 
the major religions for better understanding, and to foreign 
communities to learn of the culture, and customs of the native 
lands and places of the newcomers. 

Programs for various community groups center around units 
with such themes as Civic Improvement, The Citizen's Contribu- 
tions to His Community, Recreational Facilities in Chicago, Jury 
Ruty, and Consumer Education. New 1 courses are increasingly 
being added and provided for the new residents. 

Staff members have completed research on such special projects 
a*, .Sc rvwes for the hew comer. Recruiting Students for Native- 
Born New Residents. 
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An Urbanisation Council was organised in 1958 composed of 
civic leaders who were interested in the problem and who were 
able to reach the native-born newcomers in order to urge them 
to take advantage of increased educational opportunities provided 
for them by the Board of Education. 
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Community newspapers and other media cooperated fully in 
the effort to reach the new residents who are in need of the free 
educational services offered by the school system. 

Finally, the committee publishes a Chicago Directory for New 
Neighbors. This directory contains information about the city 
such as housing, climate, cleanliness, how to look for a job, how 
to use the employment service, social security, Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, education, health, transportation, and nu- 
merous subjects of vital interest to the new resident. The direc- 
tory is published in both Spanish and English. 

The comprehensive program of the Committee on New Resi- 
dents in channeled through and in cooperation with some 50 public 
and private agencies. 
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^Securing Citiun Participation in a Communitywide 
Program 

There are literally hundreds of citizen groups in the Chicago 
' ~ea actively interested in the problems of the adult migrant. 
Many of these agencies have specialized interests such as housing j 
employment, education, and training. However, nearly all of 
th^se organizations use educational processes to achieve their 
objectives. A fairly typical citizen group in urban renewal, for 
example, is the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference 
which a citizen group organized for neighborhood action to con- 
serye the Hyde Park-Kenwood neighborhood which starts at the 
University of Chicago and runs 12 blocks, north along the lake 
front of the city's South Side. Its 70,000 people are crowded into 
2 miles. They had many problems, but a committee of active 
residents, numbering from 12 to 20 at various times, developed a 
P f°?*L am of community planning and citizen participation which ! 
at different times involved several thousand persons. In coopera- 
tion with the Federal Urban Renewal Administration and the 
Community Conservation Board of Chicago, the conference spon- 
sored a special Demonstration Research project on citizen partici- 
pation. “ * 

?v 

The Association of Community Councils is another group which I 
has a unique educational program involving new residents. This 
is a federation of independent neighborhood groups dedicated to 
building better communities through citizen planning and action. 

The association takes action on community matters such as educa- 
tion, health, housing, and social welfare problems; sponsors 
leadership training programs, and serves as a forum for dis- 
cussing issues that affect the residents in Chicago neighborhoods. 

University Action and Participation * 

Of all the educational problems facing Chicago, none is more 
difficult than that posed by neighborhoods undergoing rapid social ‘ 
change. Every week of the year, 260 housing units-a house or 
an apartment — change from white to nonwhite occupation. This 
amounts to one or two city blocks a week. This is happening all 
over the city. . v 

The city , State, and the Federal Government are spending nearly 
a $30 million appropriation to find some of the answers to the 
problem of changing neighborhoods. The Hyde Park-Kenwood 
project represents the first major effort by a university to mobilize 
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renewal resources against a “collar” of slums threatening to en- 
velop its multimillion dollar plant and convert its residential 
environ^ into an unsuitable neighborhood. At least 20 other 
schools face the same problem. Working toward the same goals, 
the University or Chicago and the community around it have de- 
veloped some of the Nation’s most effective slum fighting 
methods. 

What does a community like Hyde Park-Kenwood have to do 
to set the stage for a $30 million rehabilitation project? Here’s^ 
what the community has done : 

1. Recognized the threat of blight at the grass-roots level and organized 
to fight it through volunteer effort. 

2. Mobilized institutions in the area to give assistance. 

3. Campaigned with unique effectiveness to encourage city officials to 
enforce the existing codes and to get new laws to provide new slum- 
fighting tools. 

* 4. Conducted a community-wide self-diagnosis and planned ‘carefully 

and well on the basis of its findings. 

As a result of close cooperatioh between the planning commit- 
tees representing the city, citizens, arid the University, and two 
long rounds of block-by-block meetings with the residents a plan 
that has near-complete community support was produced by the 
spring of 1958. 

Participation of Women in Urban Renewal 

The formation of a Women’s Council for City Renewal in 1954, 
was one of the most effective educational developments in urban 
renewal and neighborhood conservation. Membership in the 
council included 40 individual members and delegates from 30 
affiliated organizations of citywide importance. 

The work of the council is entirely volunteer with no salaried 
staff. The by-laws of the organization do riot allow the council 
to take action. However, they attempt through an educational 
program to promote the understanding of housing and urban 
renewal problems in relation to whole city needs and to encourage 
the affiliated organizations, as well as individual members, to par- 
ticipate in the renewal process. 

The Council sponsors lectures, field trips, and a film slide pro- 
gram. The film slide program is called “This is My City.” The 
program tells the story of renewing the city through clearance 
and redevelopment with both public and private housing, through 
conservation, and through the activities of citizen groups. It 
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shows examples of slums, the conditions which contribute to their 
formation, and what citizens can do in order to have a city of 
which they can be proud. The film is loaned to schools and other 
organizations without charge. 

Monthly luncheon meetings are held where various topics are 
discussed by persons with specialized knowledge in the field. 

Another phase of the construction program is the use of fre- 
quent field trips to urban renewal areas. These tours are not only 
for the benefit of members of the Council but also are for leaders 
of other groups. Tours have included the Calumet Region where 
significant urban renewal activities are being conducted. Urban 
renewal projects in East Chicago Heights, Hyde Park-Kenwood 
area, have been included in some of the tours. 

Chicago Teacher’s College, after reviewing the slides, recom- 
mended their use in high school civic classes and upper elementary 
grade classes studying community problems. The films are 'being 
used in a large number of Chicago schools. 

Through lectures, the film slide program, and planned educa- 
tional tours, the Council attempts to inform the women of Chicago 
concerning the city’s housing and urban renewal problems and 
projects, to promote understanding of local neighborhoods in rela- 
tion to citywide needs, and to stimulate wider citizen participa- 
tion. 

* * * 

The Chicago development indicates a growing consideration for 
the “wholeness” of life in the city as the concept underlying cur- 
riculum development in the field of adult education. Another 
characteristic is the continuous research efforts which produce the 
facts upon which the curricula are determined. There is a definite 
interrelation between areas of interest and effort as well as of 
needs and resources in the city. 

The community problems which adult migrants encounter are 
paralleled by a need for a wider participation of adults in com- 
munity affairs. Increasing urbanization of our cities requires 
specialization not only in the functions of people but also in the 
functions of institutions. Adult education is concerned with help- 
ing to build better communities as well as helping to make better 
people, and the two are inseparable; it has the responsibility to 
facilitate a greater participation of people in community life. 
The circumstances under which this can be done are ideal for 
adult learning. Neighborhood groups working together to im- 
prove housing and provide adequate services in the community, 
and solve their common problems are the richest form of educa- 
tional experience. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Trends in the Development of 
Educational Programs and 
Services for Migrants^. 

A REVIEW OF TRENDS in the development of educational 
/v programs and services for migrants in the United States since 
World War II indicates that there has been a numerical growth 
in the variety of agencies concerned with the problem. There has 
been a diversity in approach and method which is evidenced in the 
work of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor estab- 
lished in 1954. 1 Action, educational and social research are con- 
sidered important in providing solutions to some of the educational 
problems of migrants. Educational development programs for 
the migrant emphasize the importance of migrants deciding for 
themselves how the program is to be developed. 

National Governmental Agencies 

At the Federal level, the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, 
Interior, Commerce, Stab?, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
carry out activities, programs, and services for migrants through 
the regular programs of constitutent units. For example, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare conducts programs 
and services through its constituent units, such as the Office of 
Education, the Public Health Service, the Social Security Admin- 
istration, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The Department has worked in close cooperation with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor 'since 1954. Coordination 
with this committee has been achieved through the membership 
of the Secretary, and liaison of the Department’s Committee on 
migrants. 

1 u. 8. President's Commission on Migratory Labor was established in 1954. The f>t m- 
mission is composed of the Secretary of Labor. Agriculture. Interior. Health. Education and 
Welfare, and the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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The Departme s Committee on Migrants affords a device 
within the organization for internal exchange of information, co- 
ordination of program planning, policy recommendations, staff 
work and liaison with the President’s Committee. 

# Here are some of the ways in which Federal Government agen- 
cies help State and local groups to provide necessary health, educa- 
tion, and welfare service . 2 

The Office of Education provides consultant help to organiza- 
tions, agencies, State Departments of education, and communities 
that are working to improve educational opportunities for adult 
migrants and their families. It collects and distributes descrip- 
tions of successful programs, teaching materials, and practices 
applicable to the education of migrants. It makes available 
technical assistance and consultation in special problems of 
migrant children and adults and acts as a clearing house for ex- 
change of information about the problem throughout the United 
States. 

The Children's Bureau through its grant-in-aid program, par- 
ticularly the maternal and child health and child welfare pro- 
grams, provides the States with limited funds which they can 
use to strengthen local health and welfare services for mothers 
and children of new as well as old residents. The Bureau also 
provides consultative services and passes on to the States informa- 
tion about programs for migrants elsewhere. 

The Department of Agriculture is primarily concerned with 
maintaining a strong and prosperous agricultural economy for 
the benefit of all the people. This concern with the migrant prob- 
lem is focused chiefly upon the person classified as an agricultural 
migratory worker. Facilities for adult education are provided 
primarily through the Federal Extension Service. 

The Department of Labor contributes technical assistance and 
consultation to State agencies, National and State organizations, 
and to other groups interested in improving working conditions 
and employment standards. It gives to migrant agricultural 
workers, through State Employment Agencies, placement and 
other services facilitating their employment; provides information 
on Volume, composition, and areas of employment of migrant 
workers ; and serves as a clearing house for exchange of informa- 
tion on successful State and community developments to improve 
living and working conditions and community acceptance of 
migrants. 



^ o M< r° n ‘ Confer ™*- V. B. Department of Health. Education, • 
d Welfare. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office* September 1954. p. 8-12. 
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; I The Bureau of Public Assistance administers Federal grants to 
the States for aid to dependent children, to the needy blind, and 
aged, and to the needy who are totally disabled. Most States re- 
| quire varying periods of residence by an individual or family in 
later establishing eligibility for funds. This assistance is avail- 
able to needy migrant workers and their families who become 
eligible. 

The Public Health Service grant-in-aid funds assist States and 
local communities in carrying out such special health programs as 
venereal disease control, tuberculosis control, and communicable 
disease control. Consultative services are made available to 
states and local communities in such fields as providing health 
services for migrants and their families. Another service avail- 
able through official public health agencies is the collection and 
dissemination of information. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance works with 
migrants and their employees to gain acceptance of social security 
I coverage for migrant workers. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, along with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, are providing financial assistance under special 
project grants designed to extend child health and welfare serv- 
ices, and vocational rehabilitation services, respectively to the 
migrant population. 

Many other Federal agencies provide services which, indirectly, 
may be used to assist the adult migrants with their problems. The 
above list is simply an indication of some of the services which.are 
readily available in most areas where migrants go and live, 
j At the program level, the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, assumes responsibility in the field of migratory 
labor “through consultation, technical services, research, and 
financial assistance, provided under regular programs of its 
operating units .” 3 Each of the Department’s operating units has 
specific legal authority and responsibility for programs for the 
entire population. The migrant to urban centers is included 
• under this broad provision. 


Notional Nongovernmental Organizations 

There are many national nongovernmental organizations in- 
terested in the problems of the adult migrant. Some of these 

• Program Direction in Migrant Labor, Fiscal Year, 1959. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1969. p. 1. 
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organizations have asked for and received consultation and advice 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. For ex- 
ample, background information is being developed and used to 
support and implement the organizations’ efforts in providing 
leadership, facilities, and funds for programs and activities 
designed to meet some of the needs of adult migrants. 

For several years now, limited education programs for migrants 
have been conducted by organizations, such as the National Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Life and Labor, National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, National Council of Churches, National Consumers League, 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, National Jewish Welfare 
Council, and the American Friends Service Committee. 

Many different approaches are available today. Consultation 
and technical assistance have been -provided to such groups as the 
Council of State Government, National and Regional Church 
Organizations with active migrant programs, and national organ- 
izations concerned specifically with health, education, or welfare, 
including the American Public Health Association, the National 
Education Association, and the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. 

Industrial Organizations 


A new type of “citizen” has emerged as a majoi^f actor in educa- 
tional and public affairs — the industrial corporation or manu- 
facturing concern. It is a “citizen” without a vote, but nonethe- 
less one with definite responsibilities to all the people in communi- 
ties in which it operates. .... 

The trend among industrial companies is toward more active 
participation in community affairs. For the company, a good, 
stable community is a sound investment. For city officials, an 
interested company is a powerful and willing partner who can 
contribute much to carrying out eivic programs. Industry par- 
ticipation in a broad range of public service programs (involving 
all groups in the community) is found in many areas where there 
are large concentrations of migrants. 

Educational programs for adults are more and more becoming a 
natural function for industry. Several companies have set up 
job upgrading and retraining in their plants for new employees 
and have actively encouraged the attendance of their employees in 
these courses. 

Increasingly, there is competition between large industrial con- 
cerns for workers with specialized and new skills. The transition 
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to new technology indicates a need for a great expansion of the 
education efforts within industry. There is a substantial agree- 
ment that one of the results of automation will be a substantial 
raising of the level of skills required in automated factories and 
offices. This will require, in turn, a vastly improved program of 
vocational education to train young people— old and new resi- 
dents — in the new required skills, as well as to retrain the present 
working force for responsibilities in automated operations. 


Regional and State Agencies t 

There are many organizations at the Regional and State levels 
which have concerns for the adult migrant as well as his children. 

A quick survey of the field would reveal the following types of 
organizations : 

A. Public Agencies: 

State Departments of Education 
Council of State Governments 
Regional Councils 

State Departments Migratory Labor Committees 

State Department of Public Welfare 

State Board of Health 

State Industrial Commission 

State Department of Agriculture 

State Employment Service 

State Children’s Commission 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

B. Voluntary Organizations: 

State Council of Churches 
State Council of Church Women 
State Missionary Assemblies 

These and many other organizations provide a large variety of 
programs and services. In addition to the above groups, there 
are industrial, commercial and business associations, and state 
educational institutions which have people in the States who are 
experienced in working with migrants. 

The basic core of special programs developed by these diverse 
organizations to meet the needs of migrants is centered in such 
fields as housing, health, employment, education, recreation, 
safety, zoning and law enforcement, strengthening family life, 
human relations, and the improvement Of municipal services. 

The most encouraging aspect of the interest and work of these 
organizations is the evidence of growing understanding and ap- •- 
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predation of the needs of migrants. In cities, organizations are 
confronted with new questions and are being stimulated to find 
appropriate answers. Communication is increasing between most 
agencies interested in the problem. Some new avenges of in- 
vestigation are now open, machinery is being set up for quick 
review of opinions, and outgrown conventions are being replaced 
by more comprehensive methods. In schools, factories, political 
organizations, and in neighborhoods, migrants and old residents 
are learning to work together. 


Local Agencies 


Every community has within it groups which are interested or 
could be interested in the educational problems of the migrant. 
The following partial list suggest their scope and variety. 


Prir»t4 

r 

Home Builders 

Merchants 

Industrialists 

Business Firms 

Banks 

Realtors 

Labor Organizations 


StmipubUc 

Church Groups 
Institutions 
Welfare Agencies 
Hospitals 

Improvement Associations 


Public 


Recreation and Park Departments 
Public Works 
Public Welfare Agencies 
Public Health Departments 
Libraries 


Schools 

Fire Departments 
Police Departments 
Traffic Departments 
Housing, Redevelopment, and 
Renewal Agencies 


This list would indicate that the schools do not have the sole 
responsibility for providing for the needs of migrants. There is, 
however, a growing realization of the fundamental importance 
of the school as a community center for providing leadership and 
facilities for a comprehensive adult education program. 


Business and Commercial 

Many urban communities are exploring the possibilities of com- 
munity development trusts as a means of building up permanent 
welfare funds to be used in local welfare and educational services 
and research. Generally, a local board of trustees composed of 
mocal leaders is set up to supervise these trusts. Financial support 
for these trusts usually comes from the business and commercial 
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interests of the community. More than 100 American communi- 
ties have such trusts with active capital of several hundred million 
dollars. 4 

According to some observers, business has recently shown 
greater willingness to support educational programs and services 
of community institutions for all the residents of the community. 

They realize that many of the problems plaguing industry and 
business are not those caused by inadequate technology but bas- 
ically are those concerned with education and retraining and these 
must be tackled at the individual and group level. Therefore, 
business and commercial organizations are placing more stress on 
employee training in human relations in order to aid in the transi- 
tion process of the migrant into a stable citizen. 

A good example of the ,way in which business interests and 
educational institutions have teamed together is the fairly typical 
Business and Mobilization Council usually organized under the 
direction of the Chamber of Commerce. This kind of organization 
has been unusually effective in a number of communities in helping 
new residents locate and adjust to new jobs. The educational 
project is financed by the participating businesses and is generally 
aimed at personnel at the supervisory level. The typical program 
emphasizes “learn as you earn” and the employee undergoing 
training is given time off with pay from his regular job. Many 
of the programs are formally organized and the successful trainee 
is given a “certificate of completion” at the end of the program. 

A 

Religious Organizations 

Many religious organizations sponsor educational programs and 
services for migrants. Such organizations as the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, Councils of Church Women, Divisions or Depart- 
ments of Home Missions, Catholic organizations, National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, National Jewish Welfare Council, Florida 
Christian Ministry to Migrants, and many others provide a variety 
of educational activities and services. 

Labor Organiiations 

In all urban communities each of the national labor organiza- 
tions operates through local councils or assemblies. These coun- 


4 Community Truth of America. Chicago: National Committee on Foundation and Truata 
for Community Welfare, I960, p. 1-4. 
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cils encourage favorable working conditions and assist unions in 
which workers are desirous of improving their status. They have 
long maintained an interest in the new arrivals in the working 
fprce and increasingly provided special education programs. 
Some of these educational projects are designed to teach new skills 

or retrain workers so that they will find satisfactory adjustments 
in jobs. 

The American Labor Education Service has been active in the 
field of workers' education. It has helped develop new teaching 
methods which are better suited to adults— participation, discus- 
sion, field visits, committees, cooperation with other groups. 

The organization works with all elements in the labor movement 
and cooperates with many nonlabor groups. It endeavors to 
help new workers and older workers to develop and utilize the 
most effective methods in becoming constructive members of their 
unions, assets as citizens in their communities, and democratic 
forces in their country and the world. 




CHAPTER V 


Educational Needs and Concerns 
Requiring Further Study and 
Research 

T HE CONDITIONS OF MIGRANT life accentuate educational 
■ needs which are sharply revealed in a highly developed scien- 
tific and technological society. The complexity of the urban situ- 
ation also introduces difficulties which normally are not found in 
the rural situation from which most migrants come. The migrant 
is likely to be subjected to the strain of repeated moves in the city 
because of inability to earn enough money to pay the relatively 
high rental costs and provide adequate food Wnd clothing for his 
family. At the same time the migrant is faced with the difficult 
problem of earning a living. He may have to meet with com- 
munity attitudes of suspicion, prejudice, bias, or simple indiffer- 
ence on the part of institutions and agencies. He also may be 
confronted with legal barriers which he does not understand and 
which have existed over the years. 

If the migrant is to be most effective in his own self-centered 
needs and activities as well as in his capacity of a partner in the 
democratic cooperative venture of the community to assist him, 
more information and data for sound developmental planning and 
action will be necessary. This indicates a need for further re- 
search. 

Internal Migration 

Migration is one of the major facts of the changing American 
scene. In the main, Americans have always been free to seek 
opportunity wherever it led. The movement of people has an 
effect on population characteristics and national homogeneity. 

The growth of cities beyond their corporate limits, and the 
development of mass transportation, especially the use of motor 
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vehicles, has led to another kind of migration, the movement to 
the suburbs. 

Studies of migrations to metropolitan areas and cities have 
generally emphasized that migrants possess those characteristics 
generally associated with mobility. 1 In particular, they find that 
(1) larger proportion of the migrants than the nonmigrants are i 
in the younger age groups; (2) a larger proportion of the mem- 
bers of migrant families than nonmigrants are in the labor force ; 
and (3) migrants more often than nonmigrants tend to belong to 
families or households whose size indicated a relative freedom from 
family controls or responsibilities. Therefore, the chief concern 
of the migrant is for his own welfare and that of his immediate j 
family. j 

The entry of the migrant into the city is likely to be a period of 
social and personal crisis. Many times he must find a job, locate 
a house or apartment, arrange for his children to attend school, * 
and provide for an ailing wife simultaneously. The crisis may 
call for a prolonged siege of agonizing readjustments, which tests 
the mentality of the head of the household — sometimes leaving hipi I 

broken and defeated ; or conversely, it may introduce the individ- 
ual to a social situation requiring little adjustment or acceptance. ' 

Even though the migrant may feel isolated in the immunity 
because of community indifference, he cannot become isolated 
geographically. Even the migrant often gets glimpses of a differ- 
ent kind of life in the community than that to which he has access. 

In the movies, for instance, he sees pictures of other ways of. life, 
often far more romantic and enticing than anything he has known. j 
As he walks through the streets, he sees displays of wealth and 
luxury and evidences of leisure and pleasure, strange and fascinat- 
ing patterns of humah behavior, elaborate forms of culture that 
may either create a fairyland for him or only add to his frustra- 
tion and loneliness. | 

A frustrating factor of great concern in the experience of adult ] 
migrants is their lhnjted educational opportunities. Often they 
do not have the formal training to cope with the complexities of 
modern urban life and, therefore, feel thwarted and inferior. 
Very often the school curriculum is built on the assumption that he ! 
does not exist. It is not unreasonable to assume that because in- * 
adequacies and inequities in educational opportunities do dxist, 
there are thousands of adult migrants poorly prepared to cope 
with the demands of modern urban life. v. 

1 Thoaaaa, Dorothy a lUtomrck Mtmormndum on MiffmHon DiiomtUU. a^t.i Beta** f 
lUMMck Council Bulletin 41, Chicago: The Council, IMS. Thin study provide a comprehensive 
revltw of migration studies prior to IMS reporting similar findings. See »*». Bonali 
Freedman, Fscsnf dfiprelfos t*j CMo age. Chicag o: University of fThirago From, IttO. j 
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In the past two decades there has been a striking reversal in the 
American community’s attitude toward migration. In our early 
literature, the individual who was ready to strike out overland in 
search of new frontiers was regarded as one of the national heroes. 
But the migrant citizen who now faithfully follows this tradition, 
seldom finds a hospitable reception. In leaving economically and 
culturally depressed areas to seek better opportunities, he finds 
himself confronted with many serious obstacles. There is the 
question of establishing legal residence, finding satisfactory hous- 
ing, qualifying for social welfare services, employment, and educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Income factors, in part, account for part of the reluctance of 
older residents over providing increased services for the new resi- 
dents. Because the newcomers are heavily over-represented in the 
* low income jobs; in the menisft services, in unskilled and semi- 
skilled factory labor, and in poor paying jobs generally, they can- 
not pay a "fair” share of these costs. 

Migrants tend to live under less restraint. Does% migrant 
mother try to keep her teenage son off, the streets and at home 
where an expire family must eat, sleep, and live in a single^ room? 
What opportunity is there for quiet admist the din and chaos of 
a tightly packed feverish neighborhood? 

These conditions of life in the predominantly new residents - 
neighborhoods lead the larger population to resist expansion of 
these areas. Older residents tend to o classify these social attri- 
butes as lower-class behavior. 

» # 

Education has been and remains a goal of those who move to 
' seek economic advancement for themselves and their children. 
Migration to urban cities and suburbs adds substantially to the 
educational burdens of those areas. In metropolitan areas, 
already faced with serious shortages of facilities, service^, and 
staff, is added the educational requirements of thousands of 
migrants who come into the areas each year. The average urban 
community is ill equipped to solve these educational problems. 
And very few communities have taken a realistic look at the 
resources they have at • hand to help solve some these problems. 

What is the role of educational institutions and Qther agencies? 
Can mobilization of the total resources of the community provide 
some of the answers to this problem? Can the schools serve as 
the natural focal point of the community’s program for improving 
the life, of migrants since they center in the universal interests 
of children and adults and cut through social, religious, and 
even racial lines? Since the school plant already belongs to 
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the people, is it proper to employ it for educational program and 
services involving adult migrants? These questions imply a need 

out 7*17 8tUdy 0t ? Wlde range of educational problems growing 
e newcomer s entry into many of our urban communities. 

Trend* in the Development of Programs and Services 

Since World War II, a larger number of governmental and non- 
nr ^ nmen ^ a J agencies have shown a concrete interest in the 
lio-ht 7 k °*k he 8dUlt migrants - A11 of these efforts were high- 

“C S'r ntment in 1954 ° f the PreSident ' S 

cJITJL* 7 0Win f , reaIization on the part of all agencies con- 
d Z thlS . prob,em that in a ver y real sense the problems 
InH H f he maj0rity of nil Rrants in the United States— ignorance 
d illiteracy, poverty and disease— limit the productivity of thou- 
sands of people and therefore weaken our national strength 
These agenmes see the need for a diversity of approaches fnd 
methods in attempting solutions. There is general agreement 
that the educational problems of the migrants have to be met at 
the community level but there is a role for national, State, and 
regional governmental and nongovernmental organizations and 
ngenmes. It should be noted that no systematic and coordinated 
national effort has been made to deal with the problems of adult 
migrants outside the framework of services offered through the 
constituent branches of Federal agencies. These agencies haVe 

fV 11 ^ ° f activities which ,end effective solutions 
to some of the educational problems of adult migrants. 

rend of growing significance is the large number of cities 
which are undertaking programs designed to solve some of the 

ro^n^hT th / an <i emphasis in these pro- 

grams on methods of democratic living and working together to 

achieve des.rable goals for old and new residents. The desTri£ 

mn of severa! of these programs in this study furnishes hS 

g evidence of what people can do to help themselves handle 
urgent educational problems. d e 

Every community facility— such as the more than one hundred 
major organizations participating in the Chicago urban renew* 
program— can be enlisted. H*re, as with most programs Tn 
°, V ^. g , tbe . improvement of community life, working through 
established institutions and existing voluntary groups, the educa- 
tional processes seem to offer the best avenue to success. 
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Suggestions for Research 

Research and investigation into the total situation confronting 
the migrant would provide a broader basis for understanding and 
dealing with hia needs. This bulletin has outlined some of the 
social and economic conditions under which the migrant lives 
and some of the basic weaknesses of our approach to an under- 
standing of his situation. It remains to be suggested, broadly, 
how research into these problems may be thoroughly planned and 
executed in the interest of the migrant and our national growth. 

h rom the foregoing discussion, it appears that these problems 
and issues togethA constitute, perhaps, one of the Nation’s most 
pressing educational and social problems of tomorrow. 

It is no exaggeration to say that for comprehensive educational 
planning for the adult migrant and his family, more precise knowl- 
edge is needed on all subjects with which the various social sciences 
are struggling: Personality, social systems, culture, population 
and human ecology , power groups and power struggle, economic 
.systems and property, and so on. By focusing on planning, one 
does not limit himself to any one area of knowledge, put rather 
one is concerned with a special orientation— that of educational 
policy and action. This is why studies with high action potential 
are of special value for educational planning. 

Any adequate listing of specific research studies needed for a 
thorough knowledge of the adult migrant and his family would be 
heavily weighted in the area of the social sciences. In this bulle- 
tin it is possible to list only a few major areas where research in 
the social sciences is needed for sound educational planning. The 
following question is basic to all research : 

What are people and the migrant's conceptions of the “good 
life " in the city ? 


In making studies in this area, it should be recognized that there 
is not only “one,” but many. 

The conception held by one group will differ from those held by 
another. The variety of conceptions, and the groups of popula- 
tion to which they are attached is in itself an important research 
study. This procedure could eventually lead to mpdels of the 
conceptions held by such groupings, as class, race, ethnic, occupa- 
tion, and education groups. Some questions which need to be 
answered are: What does each group prize most highly? What 
is their priority system? How much are they willing to give up 
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to get other things they want? How much are they willing to 
pay for housing? For education? How does the conception of a 
good Hfe change with changing circumstances? Increases in 
family income, Americanization of foreign born groups and in- 
creased education? 

Some additional major areas under the broad heading of knowl- 
edge needed for comprehensive planning are: 

1. The effects of various living arrangements on personally and on 
educational and social organization. 

2. What effects do mobility and various kinds of ecological Movement 

have on the educational system? ( 

3. ^ Hat are the most significant influences of change in population, 
structure (age, sex, race, occupation, residence, etc.) ? 

All of these merely illustrate the kinds of information the educa- 
tional administrator and his staff would need for long-range 
planning. 

Here are some of the specific research areas which should be 
explored in order to discover principles that could be used in plan- 
ning an effective educational program for adult migrants and their 
children : 

• Community leadership 

• Community power structure 

• Personal or family disorganization 

• Patterns of interaction 

• Social acceptance 

• Family discord 

• Adjustment of migrants to city life 

• Child rearing in the urban community 

• Child neglect in the slums 

• Recreational patterns and leisure-time activities 

• Racial and ethnic tensions 

• Social mobility 

• Delinquency and crime 

• Attitudes toward civic activities 

• Attitudes toward political activities 

In neighborhoods undergoing changes, the educational and 
religious systems are forced to adjust to the new population they 
must serve. The nature of the changes that should be made, and 
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the way in which they are arrived at, are the proper concern of 
research. The schools and other interested groups, in order to 
assist in the transition or to guide it, should know more about 
neighborhood blight and the way to eliminate and control it. 
Since the Federal legislation authorizing cooperation in urban 
renewal programs is permissive to the extent of providing funds 
for effective demonstrations, it should be possible, for example, to 
trace the history of a group of churches, schools, and settlement 
houses on the edge of slum areas or recently surrounded by slums. 
A study of personnel turnover could be made. Also, the char- 
acteristics of outgoing and incoming functionaries could be noted 
as the composition of congregations and school enrollments 
changed. The extent to which the process was a gradual one un- 
marked by any specific break could be determined, and the extent 
of a period of open conflict between factions for institutional con- 
trol could be noted. Researchers could develop tentative hypo- 
theses concerning the processes of institutional change in the face 
of blight and slum invasions. 

It may well be that partial answers to some of the problems and 
issues raised in this report are already available. There are num- 
bers of articles, reports, theses, and monographs which have 
received only limited circulation and dissemination. It should be 
pointed out, also, that some of the research problems suggested, 
represent to a degree “unknowns,” the explorations of which are 
extremely difficult even using the best currently available meth- 
odologies and techniques. It is possible in these cases that the 
solution will be dependent upon the formulization and utilization 
of entirely new types of research methods and techniques. 

There are still important educational differences between rural 
and urban levels of schools, resources for education and teachers 
salaries and expenditures. Many of these differentials are lessen- 
ing and some are increasing. Authorities need to know more 
about these and other important problems of urban education if 
satisfactory education programs are developed, not only for adult 
migrants but other adults in the community. Case studies and 
demonstrations should be of great value in developing programs 
and testing theories in action situations. 

There is a serious need for the preparation of guides, hand- 
books, manuals, and other education materials which would be 
helpful to school authorities in adjusting programs bridging the 
gap between home and school, and finally, the integration of educa- 
tional development and planning with other aspects of urban 
development. 
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Finally, there is need to continue research and investigation 
into (a) the field of civic adult education, (b^ community action 
programs, (c) consumer education for adults, (d) home and 
family life education for parents, (e) group processes and group 
dynamics, (f) guidance and counseling of adults, (g) recruitment 
of adults for all types of sound educational experiences, (h) 
literacy and fundamental education and, (i) vocational training 
and retraining. 

These studies, if successfully carried out, would help in bringing 
greater understanding of the adult migrant and his role in the 
modern city, and in helping to lay a sound foundation for 
community efforts to assist him. 
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